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P R E F A C K 


In pursuance of the recommendations of the Rau Court of En- 
quiry, Family Budget Enquiries were conducted on uniform lines in 
selected industr al centres in Ind a during 1914--4!) by the Government 
of India with a view to constructing and maintaining reliable Consumer 
Price Index Numbots for different centres. With the passage of time 
the consomotion pattern of W-uk n ■ cla.ss h id undergone considerable 
change and it was felt that the exi ;tlng Consumer Price Index Numbers 
.jh.uld be revi-ed on the basis cf new weighting diagrams. It was, 
thcr“'’or 3 , decided by the Planning Commission t’nat fresh Family 
Living Surveys in 50 important industrial centres (f; ctory, mining and 
plantations) based on the latest scientific principles should be con- 
ducted during the Second Plan period, ^’his ta.'h was entrusted to 
the Labour Bureau, Ministry of Labour and Emplcyment. A Working 
Group co.nsisting of represenuivives of Indian Statistical Institute, 
National S<ample Survey, Central StaJi-ticai Organis'd, ion and the 
Labour Bureau was accordingly set up for deciding all technical de- 
tails for the plannmg and conduct of the Enqui'. ice. The Enquiries 
were conducted in 19.58-59 in acco’ dance witii the recommendations of 
the Technical Advisory Committee on Cost of Living Index Numbers 
set up by Government and keeping in view the principles laid down 
by the I.L.O. 

2. Unlike the 1944 — 43 Enquiries which mainly consisted of collec- 
tion of data cn Income and F'xpenditure of working class households, 
the scope of the 1958-59 Enquir es was enlarged so as to include a study 
of other aspects of the Level of Living in addition to Income and Ex- 
penditure. 

3. The collccti'^n of data was mt’usted to the National Sample 
Survey during its 14th round (except for Bombay centre and centres 
in West Bengal where the fie’d work was done by I.S.I. Field Branch) 
and tabulaticns relating to Family Budget data to the Indian Statis- 
tical Institute, Calcutta, The drafting of the Reports and the tabula- 
tion of data relating to Level of Living were the, responsibility of the 
Labour Bureau. 

4. This Report relates to the Enquiries conducted in Hyderabad 
centre. A General Report dealing mainly with the technical aspects 
of the Enquiries is being brought out separately. The present Report 
consists of two Parts. Part I contains a discussion of Family Budget 
data while Part II analyses data relating to other aspects of the Level 
of Living. 

5. The primary responsibility of drafting this Report devolved on 
Shri J. N. Sharma, Research OflScer, assisted by Shri N. K. Shanna, 

L/P(I>)282Duf LB— 1(*) 



Investigator Grade I, under the guidance and supervision of Shri L. R. 
Varma, Deputy Director. My thanks are due to the National Sample 
Survey, the Indian Statistical Institute, the Central Statistical Organi- 
sation, the State Governments and the various Employers’ and Work- 
ers’ Organisations for their kind co-operation in the conduct of the 
Enquiries. Thanks are also due to the working class households but 
for whose active co-operation it would not have been possible to collect 
the requisite data relating to the various facets of family living. 

6. The views expressed in this Report are not those of the Govern- 
ment of India. 


K. C. SEAL 
Director 

Labour Bureau, 

Kennedy House, Simla-4, 

Dated the 3rd Febrtuiry 1985 
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Chapter 1 

SCOPE Al-ra METHOD OF THE SURVEY 
1.1. Family living study 

Family living studies aim at the collection and analysis of data 
on consumption p.attern and other aspects of living conditions in res- 
pect of faniilics of a specified popnlalicn group. The surveys conducted 
for this punDOse provide scope for the collection of a wide range of 
data from the families. When attention is focussed on a limited aspect 
only, the survey becomes specialised survey, such as family budget 
survey, where the bulk of tho data collected relate to consumption 
expenditure. Ollier illustration.? of such specialised surveys are food 
consii tnplion surve:/s, health surveys, labour force surveys, demo- 
gi'aphic surveys, education su ’veys and housing surveys. Although 
in each case, the specialised suivey lays emphasis on a particular 
problem, some more general information, such as the economic 
katus of the famdy, is freouently included in order to facilitate the 
analysis of the data collected during the specialised surveys. In recent 
years the tendency has be.':n to widen the scope of family living sur- 
veys to multi-subject surveys laying equal emphasis on a broad spec- 
trum of data, combining two or more major topics, such as family 
c’earactoristics, income, emplovment, education, housing, nutrition, 
health, etc. Through such multi-subject surveys, family living studies 
can be nut to manifold uses. These may be used to provide material 
for research into the behaviour patterns of different groups of the 
population. They can also supply the basic data needed for policy- 
making in connection with social and economic planning which may 
include the establishment of norms or the determination of needs, 
in preparation for social and economic measures, as well as for the 
assessment of the impact of policy decisions already applied in imple- 
menting welfare programm*es. In developing countries like India 
which are engaged, in planning programmes, the data collected 
through family living surveys can be used to fill gaps in the existing 
information and to provide checks on the completeness of the existing 
data. 

In its widest sense a family living survey should yield data for an 
analysis of the level of living of a particular population group. An 
idea of the spectrum of data needed for such an analysis can be had 
from the follov.ung main components of the level of living given by 
the U. N. Committee of Experts on International Definition and Mea- 
•urement of Standards and Levels of Living, 1954*. 

(i) Health, including demographic conditions; 

(ii) Food and nutrition; 

(iii) Education, including literacy and skills; 

(iv) Conditions of work; 

(v) Employment situation; 

*IteT}ort on rnternalional Definition rnd UeMnimnont of Sf«ndardi and Lerala of Liriiig 
(U.N.) liM. 
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(vi) Aggregate con'.umption and savings; 

(vii) Transportation; 

(viii) Housing, including household facilities; 

(ix) Clothing; 

(x) Recreation and entertainment; 

(xi) Social security, and 

(xii) Human freedoms. 

In conducting the family living surveys in this country during 
1953-59, inter alia, in Hyderabad an attempt was made to cover many 
of the components given above. At the same time the object of deriv- 
ing weighting diagram for new series of c nsumer price index numbers 
for the respective centres \\as k.^pt in view. For the latter purpose, the 
relevant data are those which are usually covered in a npecialLsed 
family budget survey. In this Report, the data on family budget sur- 
vey have been discussed separately in Fart 1 and the data collected on 
other components of level of living have been presented in Part II. 

1.2. Description cf the survey 

The survey in Hyderabad was part of an integr- ted scheme cf 
family living surveys among indu:tri.l workers at 50* i:up.. riant fac- 
tory, mining and plantaticn centres unc:cr the Second Five Year Plan. 
The details regarding origin, 3 : 0 / 0 . disign, etc., of ihe pre.eat suiveys 
will be published in a separate I’eport, as they happen to be common 
for all the 50 centres. A few important detai’s arc, however, discursed 
here briefly in order to bring out the sigr.iflcance of t: e data for Hy- 
derabad centre presented in this Report. 

1.2.1. Organi?.ation of the survey — 

The working class family living sun.^ey v;as sponsored by the 
Labour Bureau, Ministry of Labour and Kmpi yrnent. Government 
of India. The technical details of the survey wore worked out under 
the guidance of the Technical Advisory Committee on Cost of Living 
Index Numbers consisting of the represen'.a' ivss of the Ministries 
of Labour and Employment, Food and Agric’.dturc and Finance, the 
Planning Commission, the National Sample Surve)' Director? to, the 
Department of Statistics (C.S.O.), the Indian Statistical Institute and 
the Reserve Bank of India. The field work was entrusted to the 
Directorate of National Sample Survey, and processing and tabula- 
tion of data collected in Schedule ‘A’ (Family Budget) to the Indian 
Statistical Institute, Calcutta. The tabulation of data collected in 
Schedule ‘B’ (Level of Living) was done in the Labour Bui-enu. 
Analysis of the data, publication of reports on the re.sults of the 
surveys and construction and maintenance of new series of consumer 
price index numbers were the responsibilities of the Labour Bureau. 

1.2.2. Definition of a working class family — 

A workimg class family was the basic unit of the survey. A 
family was defined in terms of sociological and economic considera- 
tions as consisting of persons: 

(i) generally related by blocd and marriage or adoption; 

(ii) usually living together and/or served from same kitchen; 
and 

(iii) pooling a major part of their income and/or depending on 
a common pool of income for a major part of their expendi- 
ture. 


*A l»t of 50 oentren {■ giren in Appendix I. 
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Relatives and friends, besides wife anti' 'icWldjren, living >Vitli‘the 
family and depending on the common family pool lor their expenditure 
were considered family members. On the other hand, domestic ser- 
vants and paying guests v/ore geneivlly excluded from the concept 
but they were taken to constitute separate families within the house- 
hold. Cai'e was laXtn to include temporary aboentoes such as family 
members on tours or on visit to rcL fives or friends, or in hosp.tal. 
Casual guc.ts ware not confddered to be family members even though 
they mi ht have stry.d with the family fer a fairly long pe.icd. In a 
messing group, where the nnirnbrrs pooled a part cf their income cnly 
for mes ung, genirally each m- raher v/as treated as a separate f 'mily. 

A w’orking class family was oehned as one which derived 50 per 
cent, or more ./f its income during the spcci'lvd calendar month through 
manual work in a factory, mine or niantation covered by the Factor.es 
Act, 1948, the Mines Act, 1952, or the Plantations Labour Act, 1951, as 
the case may be. The survey in Hydorab. d which was a factory cen- 
tre, covered families deriving a major pari of their income from man- 
ual employment in rc.;istcrcd factotie.s only. Manual w.rk was de- 
fined cn the basis of classification of cccuoations. Thus, a job though 
essentially involving physical labour but requiring a certain lev;l of 
general, professional, scientific or technical education was class'fied 
as ‘non-manual’. On tlie other hand, jobs involving physical labour 
but not requiring much of educational (general, scientihe, technical or 
otherwise) back-ground w'ere treated as ‘manual’ work. 

1.2,3. DeMgn of survex ) — 

Two types of samplmg methods, viz., tenement sampling and 
payroll sampling were followed for getting down to the ultimate 
units of the family living survey, viz., the families. The choice bet- 
ween the two methods defended upon operational convenience. 
Thus, at a centre where wmrking class population was concentrated 
in definite areas, wliich could bo located and demarcated withrut 
much difficulty, tenement sampling was followed. On the other hand, 
if the working class population in a centre w^as found to be locsely 
disoersed, the pay-roll sampling became operationally more con- 
venient and economical. 

On the basis of a preliminary survey conducted in December, 
1957 — Feb’"uary, 1958, it was decided to adopt pay-roll sampling at 
Hyderabad centre and the list of 404 factci'ics for the year 1956 
registered under the Factories Act in Hyderabad includ ng tbrse 
registered under Section 85(i) of the Act, was used as the sampling 
fram'’. 

The samnle si-e for a centre w’as determined on the bas’s of the 
number cf ird stvhnl w ork''r^ the t po cf sampling followed, the work 
load manag 'abV by an Inv'st g'''t'T, and the required precision of 
weights to be derived from S~he'^u‘e ‘A’ for consum'^r price index 
number's. The samole ^i’e for Hvd"r bod was 480 families to be can- 
vassed for Schedule ‘A’ and 1?0 families for Sched’de ‘B’. The number 
of schedules finally colfected and tabulated was 482 for Schedule ‘A’ 
and n? for Sc’^ed de ‘B’. Smee the’'e was a difference between the 
actual total number of workers and the expected number used f-'r 
ca’cufatinn the irt'^rva.l, the interval rnd random start for s'-stemat’e 
selection bMnn alreedy fixed, t’ns resulted in the difference in the 
numboT of fami’i's su’'veved and erinin^lly planned for Schedule ‘A’. 
The difference between the number of sampled families originally 
fixed and the number of families finally covered for schedule ‘B’ was 
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due to rejection of some schedules because of unsatisfactory data. etc. 
The two samples drawn for schedule ‘A’ and ‘B’ were mutually ex- 
clusive because canvassing of both the schedules from the same sampl- 
ed families would have caused fatigue both to the Investigators and 
informants. 

The whole sample was staggered over a period of 12 months evenly 
so as to eliminate the seasonal effects on the consumption pattern. 

The selection of sample was done in two stages. In the first stage, 
groups of establishments were selected and in the next stage workers 
were selected. To effect stratification, the registered factories included 
in the frame were distributed in two strata. Factories employing 50 or 
more workers constituted stratum I and the rest were taken as stratum 
II. After arranging the factories in increasing order of the number of 
workers in stratum I, 2 independent samples of 12 factories each were 
selected systematically with probability proportional to number of 
workers. In the second stratum, lactones were arranged by the in- 
dustry typo (all factories under section 85(i) were put together) and 2 
independent simple systematic samples of 36 factories each were 
selected. In each sub-sample, these factories were clustered into groups 
of 3 in a systematic manner for allotment to months of survey. Each 
of the 12 clusters sampled for an Investigator was assigned to a parti- 
cular month of enquiry by a random process. The ultimate sampling 
unit, a working class family, was selected through the pay-rolls of the 
establishments at the second stage of sampling. The up-to-date and 
complete lists of workers entered in the pay rolls of each sampled 
establishment were drawn up. Within each establishment any avail- 
able arrangement by sections, grades or types of work was retained 
and from the pay rolls of the establishments in a cluster a simple 
systematic sample of 25 workers was drawn of which 5 workers were 
selected by simple random .sampling for Schedule ‘B’ (Level of Living) 
and the remaining 20 were taken for Schedule ‘A’ (Family Budget). 

1.2.4. Period of survey — 

As mentioned earlier, the survey was designed to cover a period 
of 12 months at each centre. The period for the working class family 
living survey at Hyderabad centre was August, 1958 to July, 1959. 

1.2.5. Method of survey — 

The “Interview Method” was followed for the collection of data, 
as a large proportion of the population covered consisted of illiterate 
workers who could not be expected to reply to mailed questionnaire 
or to maintain accounts. Moreover, the questionnaire covered a wide 
range of subjects accurate replies to some of which could not be 
had without explaining in person the significance of the questions to 
the respondents. 

1.2.6. Collection of data — 

The employers and employees evinced keen interest in the sur- 
vey and extended full co-operation to the Investigators of the Directo- 
rate of National Sample Survey, who wore entrusted with the field 
work. It took three to four hours to complete schedule ‘A’ (relating 
to income and expenditure). The detailed itemised break-down of 
consumption and expenditure in many of the blqcks, e.g., clothing, 
medical care, personal care, education and reading, recreation and 
amusements, transport and communication, subscription, personal 
effects, taxes and interest was quite irksome to the workers. Informa- 
tion on the consumption of liquor and other intoxicants was furnished 
by the workers with great reluctance. 
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Chapter 2 

ECONOMIC BACKGROUND OF THE CENTRE 

2.1. Introductory 

Hyderabad is the Capital of Andhra Pradesh and is one of the 
important industrial and commercial centres of the State. The city 
as defined by the inner line is situated between 17^.10' North and 
78°.20' East. 

2.2. Population 

With a population of 11.97 lakhs, Hyderabad is the largest city in 
the State of Andhra Pradesh. The population of Hyderabad has regis- 
tered a rapid increase during the three decades ending 1961. The 
following table shows the growth of population in Hyderabad from 
1991 onwards: 

T.mius 2.1 


Year 

t 






Population Decennial 
percentage 
rariation 

1901* 

• m 






4,48,466 


1911 .. 

• • 

4 « 





0,00,623 

+ 11-63 

1921 .. 

. . 

• • 

« • 


• • 


4,04,187 

(— )19-26 

IftSl ., 


• 4 

• 4 


• • 


4,66,894 

+ 16-61 

1911 .. 

, , 

• « 

• 4 


• • 


7.39,169 

+68-31 

1951 

• . 




• • 


10 85.722 

+46-89 

1961t 

. . 




• • 


11,96.965 

+10 26 


2.3. Working class markets 

The markets patronised predominantly by the working class popu- 
lation in Hyderabad are: 

(i) Chikkadpalli, 

(ii) Monda, and 

(iii) Sanatnagar. 

The above markets have been selected for the collection of retail 
prices for the new series of Consumer Price Index Numbers for Hy- 
derabad centre. 

2.4. General characteristics olf working class population — survey 

results 

2.4.1. Industries — 

According to the survey, the estimated number of working class 
families (as defined for the purpose of the survey) in Hyderabad was 
19.1 thousands. The estimated number of employees in these families 
was 25.5 thousands. A distribution of those employees by industries 
and in each industry by sex and age is given in the following table. 
In column 7 average monthly income per employee from paid em- 
ployment in different industries, as reported by the families, is also 
given. 

*Fio:iires for the years 1901 to 1961 were taken from Census of India, 1951, Vol. I, Part 
Il-A, JnfHa, f?ago — 66. 

fCenHufl of India, 1961, Paper No. I— 1962. Includes Hyderabad Dirisioa (9,61,09|). 
SeouaderAbad Division (187,471) and a^ssvnderabad Caritentnent (78,412). 
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Table 2.2 

Distribution of employees {inclw’iv.g apprentices) by industries and 

other details 




Poro':n' t't.r; > dip-ribiUinn of ] ' 

e:llpiuyL•f*.^ by SO'-: li .iUid:ilt ' Tot.i.l inco;iio XiipiIkt 



ciiiidrou 

nii'iir.or 

•^jnro'tip o) 

Industry 


(»f 


\ 



^ l 

frjiii ti- 



(o. ti- 

p.dd nudod)* 



matod) 

c.npl.jy- 


Men Women CJiild- 

Total 

niont 


roii 


(R8.; 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

ProdiTotion of edible fats and 
oil (uthor than hydr. »^enatod 
oil) 

75-38 

24-62 


100 00 

5C0 

35-04 

13 

MannfrJ.otiiro of cigarette and 
cigiroLte tt»bvceo 

42-40 

57 60 


100 00 

1 703 

101 91 

45 

Cotton spinning and weaving 
in mills . . 

90 09 

3 91 


100 00 

2,r.S8 

01 -99 

63 

Printing and publishing 

91)-. 0 

, , 

0 20 

loo 00 

3 u « «i 

90-15 

91 

Ma'Uif.cturo of modiciri . , 
oosmoJ ^4 and other - 'ia.t 
prop -rations OTCopt soap . , 

58-46 

41-54 


100 00 

493 

43-73 

15 

Non- metal lie mineral products 
other than petroleum and 
coal 

65-27 

34 73 


100-00 

628 

48-65 

21 

Manufacture and assembling 
of maohinory (other than 
electrical )ox ept textile . . 

100-00 



100-00 

669 

79-20 

19 

Mimuf -cturo and assembling of 
motor vehicles of all typos 
(except motor engines) 

100 00 



100-00 

2 889 

lU-6i 

48 

Best 

.3 1)2 

3-90 

2-42 

lOO 00 

12,631 

62 58 

378 

All 

85 42 

13-36 

1 -22 

100 00 

25, 44 

74-00 

694 

Number of ompolyoos (unosti- 
mated)* 

683 

99 

9 

604 

•• 

•• 

•• 


Of the t"tal employees, about 13 p'r cent, were employer*, "n print- 
ing and pubi shin'T, 11 per cent, in manufacture ?nd rssrmblin-? cf 
motor vehie’es of all types (except motor e’^gines) and 10 p r cent, in 
cotton spinning and weaving. Women employees constituted ab ut 13 
per cent, o*' t'-t * The proportion cf children (upto the age of 14 
years) was quite small. 

The average monthly income per efnployee was Rs. 74.00, th$ 
highest (Rs. 114.64) being in manufacture and assembling of motor 
vehicles of all types (except motor engines). 


♦Unwtip'atod fibres fl*and "or Bamplo tohab e^'t r-atn ' figrrnR rr'> tho pop-dafion epti- 
matos orivfvl roin the pa'T^p o totals This ib how tho o^pr wiorp will bo usod in other 
tablos of Part I of the Report. Whore nothing i& mentioned, the figuroa should bo tfikcn as 
'^estimated figures". 
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2.4.2. Occupations — 

Table 2.3 gives, by major occupations, the percentage distribution 
of employees by sex and aduits/children, total number of employees 
and average monthly income per employee from paid employment. 

Table 2.3 

Distribution of employees (including apprentices) by occupations and 

other details 

Total Averago Nuiuber 
nunibor niontliiy of ( tnp- 
Poc'caatago dietiibwtion of onip- ofeuip- iiicoino loy 'es 
loyooa by eex and adults/ loyeo 4 per on\p (iiw sti- 

()veupivtit>ri cliildroD loyoo mated) 



Atoa 

Women 

^ 

Cbild‘ 

ren 

Total 

from 

paid emp- 
loyment 
(Kh.) 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

wo..v<^T^, liuitferR, 
ilyors aud workers 

94-79 

5 21 


100-00 

2.218 

59-ii:0 

67 

Furriafioinon, rollord, drav/orfl, 
ffiouKlaw uiid related 

metal makiag t«ad troating 
workerfl 

100 00 

• • 


100-00 

1,960 

80 38 

43 

Totd inakora, 

"Uliimbi^rR, wold'-TS, 

platers and related Morknra 

98-49 

• • 

1-51 

100 00 

4,906 

109-16 

126 

Corripc>sitor.s, pi-intorfl, 

vora, book bindora and relat- 
ed xrorkcr.^ 

99 80 

• • 

0-20 

100-00 

3,222 

91-20 

91 

Potters, kilrifuen, and 

clay farniors and related 
workers 

07-90 

32 10 

• • 

100 00 

1,832 

154-75 

52 

Packers, labeller.^ and related 
workers 

17-12 

82-88 

• • 

100 00 

670 

66-07 

16 

L"'* hours not oLsewhore classi- 
fied 

81-41 

10-17 

2-42 

100-00 

1,964 

38-26 

67 

Best 

81 .‘32 

10-68 

2-10 

100 00 

8 772 

56-47 

252 

All ooi'upatione 

85-42 

13-36 

1-22 

100 00 

25 514 

74-00 

694 

Total (unestiinatcd) , , 

580 

99 

0 

694 





About 19 per cent, of the employees were employed as tool makers, 
machinists, plumbers, welders, platers and related workers, about 13 
per cent, of the workers worked as compositors, printers, engravers, 
book binders tmd related workers, and about 9 per cent of the workers 
worked as spinners, weavers, knitters, dyers and related workers. 

The average monthly income from paid employment per employee 
was, in case of potters, kilnmen, glass and clay farmers and related 
workers, tool makers, machinists, plumbers, welders, platers and re- 
lated workers, compositors, printers, engravers, book binders and re- 
lated workers, furnacenien, rollers, drawers, moulders and related 
metal making and treating workers, higher than the overall average 
for all occupations. 

2.4.3. Nature of employment and type of settlement — 

Table 2.4 gives the percentage distribution of employees by 
number of days worked during the month classified by (a) regular 
and casual employment and (b) settled or not-settled. A settled 
person was defined as one who had permanently settled down at the 
place of survey, i.e., who had no enduring connections with his native 
place and had developed sentimental and permanent attachment to 
his present place of stay. 
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Table 2.4 

Percentage distribution of emplf)ye(*$ (including apprentices) by natu'^e 
of employment, type of settlement and number of days worked 

Number of days worked daring last Nature of omploymoiit TyjM of settlomont Number 
myuth / — - — ^ \t -^ofe^np. 



Regular 

Casual 

All 

Settled 

Nf'it lo^-ocs 

eeUlod (une-stK- 
mated) 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

0 

2*34 

2*90 

246 

2 50 


15 

1—7 . . 

0*91 


0-72 

0-73 

. , 

4 

8—16 . . 

4*80 

17 76 

7-68 

7-58 

7-69 

53 

16—19 .. 

a. 2-70 

2-68 

2 70 

2 74 

, . 

21 

20- 23 .. 

a. 20-73 

24-73 

21 -69 

21-20 

44-42 

136 

24—27 .. 

.. 61-41 

45-11 

67-91 

58-09 

47-89 

409 

28—31 .. 

7-11 

6-79 

704 

7-16 

•• 

66 

Total 

.. 100.1)0 

100 00 

100 00 

100 (K) 

100 00 

604 

Poroentago to total 

78-48 

21-52 

100-00 

98 29 

1-71 


Number of employees (unestimatod) 

544 

150 

694 

685 

9 

. • 


Of the total employees, about 78 per cent, were roi^ular and the 
remaining about 22 per cent, were casual*. Most of the employees 
(about 98 per cent.) were settled at the centre. 

2.4.4. Family income class — 

The average montlily income per family of the population sur- 
veyed was Rs. 106.26. The estimated distribution of families in differ- 
ent income classes is given in table 2.5: 

Table 2.5 

Distribution of families by monthly family income class 

Monthly family inoorae olaes Peronntago of 

familiefl to 
total 


1 2 


••<R8. 30 .. 

• • 

• • 

• • 




1-94 

Bs. 30— <R8. 60 


• • 

• • 



, . 

16-72 

Bs. 60— <R8. 90 

, , 

• • 

• • 




32-05 

110.90 — <R8. 120 

, , 

• • 

• • 



• • 

18-95 

Rs. 120— <R8. 150 a. 

, . 

• • 

• a 



• • 

1M4 

Rs. 150 — < R8. 210 .. 

a • 

# « 

• • 



• • 

12-88 

Rs. 210 and above 

• • 


• • 



• • 

6-33 


Total .. 10000 


The modal family income group was from ‘Rs. 60 to less than 
Rs. 90’. About 19 per cent, of the families had income of less than 
Rs. 60 per month. 

*The olassifioati »n of workers into regular or oasual was done on a diffoiont basis from the one 
adopted in the '‘Occupational Wage Survey” conducted by the Labour Bureau in 1958-59 
where the terru casual was used in a more restricted sense. 

**The dign”<”in this and subsfquont tables denotes ‘loss than.’ 
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2.4.5. Family size — 

The average size of the family was 5.33 person.-?. The estimated 
distribution of families in the different size groups is given in table 
2 . 6 . 


Table 2.6 

Distribution of families by size 


Family size (number of members) 


r©rrontfiKe of 
families to 
tot<al 


Ono •• •• •• •• •• •• 0* 83 

Two and tliroo •• «« •• •• «. •• 10*42 

Four and five •• •• •• .. •• .. .. 31*38 

Six and seven •• •• •• •• •• •• •• 25 * 88 

Above sovon •• •• •• •• •• •• •• 10*44 

Total 100*00 

A large proportion of families (about 32 per cent.) consisted of 
four and five members. 




Chapter 3 

FAMILY CHARACTERISTICS 

3.1. Introductory 

Some general details of the working class population in Hyderabad 
have been discussed in the preceding chapter. An analysis of the im- 
portant socio-economic characteristics of the working class families in 
Hyderabad as revealed by the survey, is presented below: 

3.2. Age, sex and marital status 

Table 3.1 gives the percentage distribution of family members by 
age, sex and marital status. 

Table 3.1 

Percentage distribution of family members by age, sex and marital 

status 


(years) 


l9x And mariUI 

Number ^ 





^ . ..A. 




■— — ^ 

Percent- 

lUtus 

of mom- 







66 


age dis- 


berfl 

B^'low 

6—14 

16-34 

36—64 

66—89 

60-64 

and 

Total 

triba- 


(unesti- 

6 






abore 

tion of 


maU^d) 









all 

membert 

1 

N 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

Men 











llnniArried 

722 

27 -as 

43-39 

28-23 

1*00 




100-00 

27-64 

Id^^rried 

m 

0 03 

0'03 

61 -39 

36-42 

4 -^ 

3 ' 7 i 

4-73 

loo-oo 

19-46 

\^Mdowed 

32 

, , 

, , 

16-80 

29*44 

13-38 

12-16 

28-22 

100-00 

1-46 

Sepwatod 

4 



42-41 

67*69 


-- 

•• 

100 ( K ) 

0-16 

Sub-total 

1.262 

16-63 

24-60 

37-20 

16-80 

2-28 

1*86 

2-74 

100-00 

48-60 

Womtn 











ITnmarried 

636 

36 04 

66 -88 

8-08 





100-00 

21-31 

Marriod 

621 

, , 

3-66 

69-35 

2217 

2^2 

l'28 

1-23 

100-00 

^ 0-28 

Widjwod 

220 


, , 

7-79 

41 '92 

12-91 

18-70 

18-68 

100-00 

UM 

Divoroi'd 

2 


, , 

100-00 


. , 



100-00 

0-08 

{;laparatod 

6 

•• 

•• 

100-00 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

100-00 

0-23 

Sub-total 

1.284 

1404 

24-67 

32-67 

16-63 

3-35 

3-98 

3-96 

100-00 

61-40 

Total . . 

2,546 

16-23 

24-68 

34-87 

10-18 

2-83 

2-94 

3-37 

100-00 

100-00 

Mumbor of mem- 











bers (unesti- 
mated) 

• • 

382 

624 

913 

416 

02 

73 

77 

3.646 

a. 


Taking all the members living with the families at the centre, 
about 49 per cent, were men and 51 per cent, women. Children of 14 
years of age or below constituted about 40 per cent, of the total and 
pei-sons of 55 years and above about 9 per cent. Of the persons falling 
in the age group 15 to 54, about 50 per cent, were men and 50 per cent, 
women. In. this age-group among men. about 31 per cent, were un- 
married. about 66 per cent, married and about 3 per cent, were wido- 
wers or separ^ated. Among women in the same age-group, about 7 per 
cent, were uniparried , 73 per cent, married, about 19 per cent, widows 
and the rest were divorced or separated. 

10 
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3.3. Relifiiion and size 

Table 3.2 shows the distribution of families by religion and size 
giving a few more details such as average size of the family and aver- 
age number of children per family. 

Table 3.2 

Percentage distribution of families by religion and size 


8 i 2 e of family Roligion 




Hinduism 

- ^ 

Islam 

Rest 

“» 

All 

1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

Ono 


.. 716 

6*59 

9-52 

6-88 

Two and throe 


.. 17 54 

13 93 

ll-ll 

16-42 

Four and fivo 


33 30 

25 04 

30-88 

31 38 

Six and f^evon • • , • 


25- 12 

2S-39 

24-84 

25*88 

Abovo sevoii, 


J6-89 

26-45 

23-65 

19-44 


ToUl 

100 (K^ 

100 IK) 

100-00 

l(K)-0() 

Percentage of families to total 

• • 

72 05 

23*61 

4 34 

100-00 

Average size of the family 

• • 

.. 502 

5-69 

5-2S 

5-33 

Average number of children per 

family 

205 

2-30 

2 30 

212 


3.4. Language and size 

Table 3.3 shows the percentage distribution offamilies by mother- 
tongue and size giving a few more details such as average size and 
average number of children per family. 

Table 3.3 

Percentage Distribution of families by mo’ther-tongue and size 


Size of family Mf)thor-tonp:iie 




Telogii 

2 

Urdu 

Rest 

All 

Ono 


6-48 

5-51 

12-82 

6-88 

Two and three 


18-79 

13-92 

6-74 

16-42 

Four and five 


33 37 

26-52 

20-86 

31-38 

Six and seven 


23-95 

37-08 

33-60 

25-88 

Above seven 


17-41 

26-07 

16-08 

19-44 

Total 

• • 

100 (K) 

I 0 f (*<»0 

100-00 

100-00 

Psroentago of families to total 

• • 

66-01 

23 95 

10-04 

100 00 

Average sixe of the family 

• e 

6-00 

5-66 

5-31 

5-33 

Average number of children per family 

• • 

2-05 

2-28 

2 21 

2-12 


Telegu-speaking families formed about 66 per cent, of the total, 
Urdu-speaking about 24 per cent, and the remaining 10 per cent, of 
the families spoke other languages. 

L,l^l)) 282 D.,£LB- 2 (h) 
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3.5. Literacy 

The levels of literacy among family members by age and family 
income classes are presented in table 3.4. 

Table 3.4 

Percentage distribution of family members in various monthly income 
classes by age group and levels of literacy 


Monthly family income claM (JU.) 

Age group and — ^ ^ — — — — ^ — . — — ■ ■— ■ ■ ■ • 

ed'.j cation 

Hi an. lard <30 30-^ 60 - 90- 120- 210 and All 

<80 <90 <120 <150 <210 above 


(t) Atjr lr>iM than 
6 yearn 

Below primary .. .. .. .. 0*54 3*1 1 4*.')8 0-95 

No odu.:atio;i\ . 100 00 100 00 100-00 99-46 96-89 95*44 9'.)-05 


Total .. .. 10 >mM> h>.l00 lOO-(H) lOO-O) lOO-OO 100-00 lOO'OO 


(«) Ane 5 years 
and above 



69-64 

SI -33 

(Vi-.-iR 

62-80 

63-42 

46-34 

41 -56 

61 -02 

B<*Ii)W primary. . 

20-24 

13-65 

21 -87 

26-37 

26-03 

2S-30 

27-97 

24-12 

I’liinarv 

10-12 

3-20 

8-«2 

6-2! 

4-41 

11-12 

13*53 

7-86 

MiHlo' 


104 

3-28 

4-55 

4-89 

10-93 

13*99 

5-73 

Mat . iL iikites 


0-78 

0-67 

0-07 

1*25 

1 -67 

2*95 

I -00 

Oth<*ia 

•• 

•• 

•• 

• » 


1 *64 

• • 

0 27 

Total 

100-00 

100-00 

100 00 

lOtl-00 

105-00 

100-00 

100 00 

100 00 


Only a very small percentage of children aged less than 5 years 
had started receiving education and they too were in the higher in- 
come groups. By and large, the percentage of illiterate members seem- 
ed to decline in higher income classes. The percentage of members 
having middle or higher standards of education was generally high 
in higher income classes. 

3.6 Distribution of family members by age, sex and activity status. 

Activity status is meant to distinguish among (a) those in gainful 
employment, (b) those not so occupied but seeking, and if not seeking 
then available for gainful employment, and (c) those not in the labour 
force. The first major category covers employers, employees, apprenti- 
ces, self-employed persons and unpaid family labour. The second cate- 
gory includes the unemployed, i.e., persons seeking employment and 
persons not seeking, though available for employment. The last cate- 
gory comprises pensioners, •'dudents, women doin?^ domestic work only, 
disabled persons, young children, those employed in nen-gainful occu- 
pations, etc. 
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For each of the members of the sampled families informntion was 
collected on age, sex and activity status as on the day preceding the 
date of survey. The estimated distribution for all families of the delin- 
ed working class population group is given in table 3.5. 

Table 3.5 

Percentage distribution of family members by age, sex and activity 

status 


Sox and aotivity 
status 


Age (years) 



of mom- 
berrt Boinw 

(uriOHti- 5 

mated) 

5—14 15—34 35—54 65—60 00-64 

05 

and 

above 

ago din- 
tribu- 

Total t irm of 
aJI mem- 
bers 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

f 

Malt 











Employer 

1 



100-00 





100-00 

002 

]<jrnplny(v> . 

580 

, , 

0-54 

0418 

31-93 

1-91 

1-13 

0-31 

HMIOO 

21 ■34 

Appr'iiti'-e 

8 

, , 

40-34 

59-00 

. , 

. , 



Ut>-00 

0-30 

ployed . , 
(JtijKvid family 

15 

•• 

-• 

49-80 

37*15 

4-92 

•• 

8-13 

100 00 

0-02 

labour , , 



. , 

, , 

, , 

• • 




. , 

Unemployed 

34 


8-22 

78*16 

10-92 

2-70 



100-00 

1 -77 

Net in labour force 

618 

30-80 

47-14 

10-07 

1-82 

2-54 

2-6S 

4-9.5 

100-00 

24-49 

Subtotal 

1,262 

15 -.W 

21-00 

37-20 

15-80 

2-28 

1 -85 

2-74 

100 00 

48 00 

FemaJt 











Employer • . 

.. 

• m 

. • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

. . 

• • 

. . 

. . 

Employee 

99 

• • 

1-38 

51 -12 

43-44 

a • 

2-59 

1-47 

100-00 

3 39 

Apprentice 

1 



100-00 





iwoo 


Self-employed . , 
Unpaid family 

9 

•• 

•• 

02-42 

13-94 

6 08 

17-50 

•• 

lOO-(K) 

0-39 

labour 

UDeinf)lnyed . . 

2 

•“ 

•• 

50-66 

•• 

50-66 

•• 

•• 

KM) -06 

0 06 

Not ill labour force 

1,173 

16-15 

20-46 

31 -08 

u-oo 

3-51 

3-97 

4-17 

100 00 

47-56 

Sub-total 

1,284 

14-94 

24-57 

32-07 

16-53 

3-35 

3-98 

3-96 

lOO-(M) 

5! 40 

Total . . 

2,540 

15-23 

24-58 

, 34-87 

10 

2-83 

2-94 

3-37 

lOO-(M) 

KM) -00 


It has to be borne in mind that the universe covered in this case 
was only a particular section of working class population in Hyderabad 
comprising families which derived a major part of their income from 
employment in registered factories. Naturally, the percentage of un- 
employed was very small among this section of working class popu - 
lation and persons were either gainfully occupied or not in the laboui- 
force. The labour force participation rate was of the extent of about 
28 per cent, consisting of gainfully occupied persons and unemployed 
persons. Participation of women in the hibour force was only to the 
extent of about 4 per cent. Employment of children was negligible. An 
appreciable proportion of the male children, however, reported them- 
selves apprentices and unemployed. 
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3.7. Distribution of family-members by age, sex and economic status 

Economic status is meant to classify persons into earner, eamin 
dependant and non-earning dependant. An earner was defined as on^ 
whose income was sufficient for his/her maintenance; an earning de- 
pendant as one whose income was not adequate for his/her own 
maintenance and non-earning dependant as one who earned no income 
at all and was dependent for his maintenance on others. 

The estimated distribution of family members by age, sex and 
economic status as on the day preceding the date of survey is given 
below : 

Table 3.6 


Percentage distribution of family members, age, sex and economuff 

status 





Ago (years) 




and M Number 

of mem- Below 
l»ers 5 

(une:tti- 
mfrWd) 

1^-14 

15-34 

35-54 55-56 

65-64 

06 

and 

above 

age dis- 
tribii- 

Toial tk>n of 
all 

members 

"" 1 2 3 

4 

6 

6 7 

8 

9 

10 11 


Kfimert 


Ifale . . • • 

590 

•• 

0-08 

03-88 

31-93 

1*99 

M3 

0-99 

100-00 

21-40 

Femnle • . 

78 

•• 

1-77 

54-79 

39-38 

•• 

2-17 

1*89 

100-00 

2-63 

Sub-total 

008 

•• 

0-27 

62-89 

32-74 

1-77 

1-24 

1-09 

100-00 

24-09 

Eirning deptndanit 











Male 

27 

.. 

22 '03 

47*92 

19-47 

7*58 

•• 

3-00 

100-00 

MO 

Female 

32 

•• 

•• 

45-66 

43-91 

2-02 

8-41 

•• 

100-00 

1-18 

Sub-total 

ro 

•• 

10-00 

46-76 

32-15 

4-69 

4-30 

1-44 

100-00 

2-28 

Kfm-eaming 

deptndints 











Male 

645 

28-98 

44-91 

14-78 

2*36 

2*29 

2-52 

4-16 

100-00 

26-04 

Female 

1,174 

I«-U 

26-45 

31*12 

14-58 

3-57 

3-97 

4*17 

100-00 

47-59 

Bab-total .. 

1,819 

20- 08 

32-97 

25-34 

10-26 

3-12 

3-46 

4*17 

100-00 

73-63 

1 

2,540 

15-23 

24-58 

34-87 

10-18 

2*83 

2-94 

3 37 

100-00 

100-00 


e2 


Koinber of mem- 
bers (unosti- 
Boated) 


Z92 624 613 415 


73 


77 2,646 
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Earners and earning dependants constituted 26 per cent, of the 
total; 22 per cent, being males and the remaining 4 per cent, females. 
Earners and earning dependants mostly came in the age-^oup 15 to 
64 years, though a small proportion of children also came in this cate- 
gory. The non-earning dependants, who consisted mainly of children 
and females doing household work, accounted for about 74 per cent. 

3.8. Family size, composition, economic status and earning strength 
by income 

3.8.1. Analysis by family income class — 

For the purpose of analysis, the families have been classified 
into seven monthly family income groups and five family size groups. 
It may be pointed .out here that the lowest income group accounts 
for a very small fraction of the total families and as such no attempt 
has been made to derive any conclusions on the basis of the figures 
given under this group in the analysis of the table given below and 
subsequent tables. The two-way distribution of families by income 
and size is given in table 3.7. 


Table 3.7 

Percentage distribution of families by family income class and family 

size 





Monthly family income class (Rs.) 







<30 

30- 

<60 

60— 

<90 

90— 

<120 

120— 

<150 

150 - 
<210 

210 and 
above 

• ^ 

All 

• 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

OnA . . 

64*26 

21*60 

2*68 

3*42 

• e 

1*80 

4*59 

6*86 

Two »nd three 

21*44 

37*47 

22 03 

9*84 

4*88 

2*04 


10-42 

Four and five 

13*12 

35*28 

37*52 

27*06 

25-77 

29*11 

23*04 

31*38 

Six and so van 

1*18 

5*03 

24*95 

36*66 

45*13 

28*30 

22 15 

25*88 

Above seven . • 

•• 

0*62 

12*82 

23 02 

24*22 

38*75 

50*22 

19*44 

Total 

100 00 

100 00 

100 00 

100 00 

100 00 

100 00 

100*00 

100 00 

percentage of 

familiee to total 

1*94 

16*72 

32*05 

18*95 

11*14 

12*88 

6*32 

100*00 

Kumber of fami- 
lies (unesti- 

mated) 

12 

93 

139 

93 

51 

60 

34 

482 


Family income, on the whole, tended to increase with the size of 
the family, and in higher income classes there was generally a larger 
percentage of large sized families. 

The composition of families by the economic status of members i? 
given in table 3.8. 
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Table 3.8 

Composition of families by economic status 


Ayengd number of members per family by monthly family income class (Ks.) 

Category of , ^ 

members 



<30 

30- 

<60 

60- 

<90 

90— 

<120 

120- 

<160 

160— 

<210 

210 and 
above 

All 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

J?am«rs 

Adult — male , • 

OAO 

0-93 

M2 

1-15 

M6 

1*23 

1-73 

M4 

Adult — female .• 

0-23 

017 

0 08 

016 

017 

0*14 

018 

0-14 

Children — male 

002 







000 

Children— -female 



0 oi 





O-OO 

All earners 

o-oi 

MO 

1-21 

1-31 

1-33 

1-37 

1*91 

1-23 


Earning dependants 


Adult — male . , 

, , 

0*04 

0*06 

005 

0*05 

0*03 

• • 

005 

Adult— female .. 

002 

015 

0*07 

0*07 

0*01 

0*01 

• • 

008 

Children — male 


0*02 

003 


0*01 



0 01 

Cliildi’en — female 

•• 

• • 


•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

• • 

All earning 
dependants .. 

002 

0*21 

0*16 

0*12 

0*07 

004 


0*12 


Non-earning 

dependants 


Adiilt— male , , 
Adult — female . , 
Children— male 
Children — female 

0*23 

0*20 

0*20 

0*01 

0*09 

0*74 

0*49 

0*50 

0*27 

1*35 

0*86 

1*05 

0*63 

1*45 

1 '23 
1*31 

0*47 

2*03 

1*24 

1*42 

0*47 

1*94 

1 '62 
1*26 

0*66 

2*25 

1*28 

1*43 

0*36 

1*46 

1*02 

1*09 

All non -earning 
de|)ondanis .. 

0*70 

1*82 

3*53 

4*52 

5*10 

5*29 

5*62 

3*93 

Total 

Adult — male . , 

0*89 

1*06 

1*45 

1*73 

1*68 

1*73 

2*39 

1*55 

Adult - -female . . 

0t.'i 

1-08 

1*59 

1*68 

2*21 

2*09 

2*43 

1*66 

Children -male 

0*28 

0*51 

0*89 

1*23 

1*25 

1*02 

1-28 

1*03 

Children — female 

0*01 

0*60 

1*06 

1*31 

T-42 

1*28 

1*43 

1*09 

All rnenibera 

1-63 

313 

4*90 

6*95 

6*56 

6*70 

7*53 

5*33 


Numbor of mom- 


matt'd) 

25 

289 

662 

552 

331 

405 

282 

2,546 


The average number of members per family was 5.33. Of these, 
1.28 were earners, 0.12 earning dependants and 3.93 non-earning de- 
pendants. The proportion of earners to the total members decreased 
with an increase in the level of income upto the income-class ‘Rs. 120 
to less than Rs. 150’, and showed a tendency to increase thereafter. 

More light on the variation in the earning strength with family 
income is thrown by table 3 9 which gives the distribution of families 
by earning , strength and income. 
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Table 3.9 

Percentage distribution of families by earning strength 





Minthly fami’y inooine cla^s fRs.) 



Earning stroiigth 









r 







1 


<30 

30- 

<60 

60^ 

<90 

90- 

<120 

120-- 

<150 

150- 

<210 

21 0 and 
above 

All 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

0 

One earner 

97 04 

7446 

71 74 

01-87 

66-84 

67*16 

32-96 

07-2> 

One ertrner and 
om' or more 
etifiiing do- 

pondviiiita . . 

1 

1*78 

1607 

9-25 

900 

3-37 

1*38 


8*06 

Two earners . , 

• • 

7*43 

14-59 

24'36 

26-71 

28-40 

60-07 

20-3S 

Two earners and 
one or moix) 
earniii" de- 

pendants 


1‘74 

2*75 

202 

3-81 



l*8t 

Throe earners . , 

• • 

•• 

1-67 

1-28 

0-37 

1-09 

12*80 

l*7i 

Three earners 
and one or 

more earning 
dependants 

• • 



0*35 

• t 


, , 

091 

More than three 
earnora with 
or without 

earning do- 

pendants . . 

M8 

0-30 

•• 

0*52 

* • 

1-99 

4*17 

om 

Total . . 

100 00 

100 00 

lOOOO 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 


Taking all families, those having one earner constituted the lar- 
gest proportion, being about 67 per cent, of the total. The peicontage 
of families having more than two earners was rather small (about 4 
per cent, of the total). 

Table 3.10 gives the distribution of families by income and earning 
strength in terms of relationship with the main earner. The main ear- 
ner was defined as that earner whose total earnings (both in cash and 
kind) in the last calendar month preceding the date of survey from 
paid employm.ent were more than similar earnings of any other 
earner of the family employed in a registered factory. 
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Table 3.10 


Percentage distribution of families by earning strength by relationship 

with the main earner 


family earning Namber 
itreagtii by of 

f elation ihip familiee 

vitb maia (anoiti- 

eamer mated) 


Monthly family income elasa (Ra.) 



Psreeat- 

•go 
distrl- 
}uti iii of 
all faml* 
lies 

Beio# 

30 

80- 

<60 

60- 

<90 

90- 

<120 

120- 

<160 

ISO- 

<210 

210 

and 

aboTe 

' '■ 7 

Total 

1 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

II* 

8.*If 

298 

2-78 

18*44 

34-22 

17-63 

11-03 

12-81 

3-09 

100-00 

67-21 

Self and wife or 
husband 

02 


27-60 

16-70 

25-61 

13-72 

12-52 

3*85 

100*00 

9*73 

Self an 1 one or 
more childfen 

30 

0*40 

14*97 

33-27 

14-63 

9-78 

5 -84 

21*02 

100-00 

4*76 

Self, wife or hue* 
band and one 
or more child* 
ron 

4 



SI -90 




18-10 

100*00 

0*7t 

Self and one or 
more other 

family momberi 

92 

0-20 

6-30 

30-40 

32-48 

11-17 

14-79 

15-48 

100-00 

17*03 

Self, wife or hus- 
band and one 
or more other 
family memberi 

5 

• • 

• • 

• a 

25-69 

7-85 

66-40 


100-00 

0*89 

Self, one or more 
children and 
one or more 
other family 
members 

1 

•• 

•• 

mm 

•« 

mm 

• • 

100-00 

100*00 

0*13 

Self, wife or hus- 
band, one or 
more children 
and one or 
more other 

family members 






a a 





All families •• 

482 

t-9i 

16-72 

32-05 

18-95 

11-14 

12-88 

6-32 

100-00 

100-00 

Kamber of fami- 
lies (uncsti- 
mated) 


13 

93 

139 

93 

51 

60 

34 

482 



Taking all families, the main earner was the sole earner in about 
67 per cent, of the cases. In about 10 per cent, of the cases he /she was 
assisted by wife/husband, in about 5 per cent, of the cases by children 
and in about 17 per cent, of the cases by other family members. 

An analysis of the number of earners, earning dependants and 
non-earning dependants according to income has already been made 
in the preceding pages. Table 3.11 gives the number of dependants 
per 100 families by their relationship with the main earner and 
monthly family income classes. The dependants have been classified 
into three categories, viz., living with the family, living away from 
the family and dependent units living away. Dependants living with 
family are those shown as non-earning dependants in table 3.8. These 
types of dependants alone have been taken as members of families 
for the purpose of the survey. Dependants living away from family 
are those whose expenses are borne in full or in part by the sampled 
family but who do not live with the family. There may sometimes be 
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groups of persons in whose case it is difficult to determine v^'hether 
tney are really dependant on the sampled family. Such groups miy 
even include earners. Such groups have been taken as dependent un Is 
living away and have been c.assified separately. In their cases, the 
group itself has been the unit of counting and not individual persons. 

Table 3.11 

Numhet of dependants and dependent units per 100 families hy 
mor.thly income and relationship with the main earner 





Monthly family income class (Rs.) 



r" 

Category of 
dependants and 
relatiori8hi|j 
with the main 
earner 

<30 

30- 

<60 

oa- 

<80 

90- 

<120 

120— 

<150 

150- 

<210 

210 and 

aboTo 

All " 

1 ' 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Living with 
family 

Wife or husband 

33 97 

40-35 

79-51 

67-86 

76-22 

72-52 

84*86 

68-98 

Sou or daughter 

27*42 

7800 

101-28 

196-95 

242*38 

255 -89 

202*72 

176-47 

Father, mother, 
uncle, aunt .. 

0*43 

32*92 

56-91 

68-33 

66*50 

74-44 

97-22 

60-02 

Brother, sister, 
cousin 

• a 

25-96 

38*69 

61-09 

63*09 

61*60 

67-24 

47-54 

Nephew, niece 

• • 

1-98 

9*40 

32-35 

3S'41 

24-68 

53-38 

18-80 

Fatherdn-law 

inotherdnxlaw, 

brotherdn-law, 

sisterdndaw 

• 0 

0-69 

4-09 

1900 

26-74 

27 67 

24-48 

13-23 

Sondndaw, 
daughter dnda If 

0 0 

0-^9 

0-32 

1-99 

2-36 

3*22 

13-10 

2-09 

Grand children 




2-03 

1-42 

5 30 

11-00 

1-03 

Others • . 

• • 

0-66 

2-96 

1-72 

11 09 

4*39 

7-52 

3-71 

Total • • 

70*82 

181-91 

353-16 

451 *92 

615-87 

529*86 

661 -as 

391 -SS* 

Living away fr^m 
family 

Wife or liusband 




1-40 


1*42 


0-45 

Son or daughter 

• • 

0-74 

• • 

2-80 

• • 

2*84 

• • 

1-02 

Father, mother, 
uncle, aunt . . 

• 0 

4-70 

1-65 

7-54 

• 0 

2-05 


S-Qf 

Brother, sister, 
cou.«in 

• • 

0-71 


2-82 

0 m 

• a 


0.65 

Nephew, niece 

• 0 


1-84 

• . 

• • 

• • 


0-50 

Fatherd*>daw, 
mother-in-law, 
brother-in-law, 
sister-in-law . . 

0 0 

• • 

• • 



• • 

0 • 

• • 

Son-in-law, 

daugliter-in-Iaw 

0 0 

■ ■ 

0 0 



.. 

0 0 


Grand children 

0 0 



. , 

• • 

. . 

0 « 

. . 

Others 

• • 

•• 

0-83 

1-72 


-• 

-- 

0-50 

Total 

• • 

6-24 

4-31 

16-28 


6*31 

-• 

6-32 

Dependent units 
Number of 

dependent 
units living 

away per 
families 

• • 

1-47 


2-18 

« • 

• • 

4-38 

0-98 


♦The diflfeivnc© this figure while taken per falnily and tho one given in table 3 * B (all noa-aaraing 

dependants, column Ko. 9) is due to rounding off. 
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Although the number of de endants living with family increased 
progressively with the increase in the monthly family income, there 
was no such clear tendency in the case of dependants or dependent 
units living away. 

The distribution of families by specific family composition types 
in terms of relationship with the m in earner (excluding dependants 
living awa/) is presented in table ii 12 by three broad income classes. 
The first two groups, i.nrnarried earner and husband or wife consist 
of single workers who may have dependants living elsewhere. 

Table 2.12 

Percentage distribution of families by family composition (in terms of 
relationship with the mc.n earner) and income 


Family composition (in t<*i‘mn of relationship with tho main earner) 


Monthly family 
inoonie clasis 
{iU.) 

Uii- 

married 

earner 

Hu.^'band 
or wifo 

Husband IIu:ibatid, 
ami wife \vif»' 

ami 

children 

JFiisband, 

wif.*. 

ehil.l- 

pen and 

other 

inembcra 

L’li. 

Tiiiu-ried 
eai lUT 
and 

Ollier 

m(‘inb(T3 

RObt 

All ^ 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

<60 .. 

78*60 

5411 

41*91 

20*52 

3-81 

32-55 

19*14 

18*66 

60— <120 

15*11 

35*65 

54*26 

59*24 

52*51 

41*76 

52*44 

51*00 

120 and above 

6*29 

10-24 

3*83 

20-24 

43-68 

25*69 

28*42 

30*34 

Total • • 

100 00 

100*00 

100*00 

100*00 

100-00 

100*00 

100*00 

10;*00 

Peroontage of 
faroiliva to 

Total 

4*61 

2-27 

4-il 

22*28 

42-67 

0-03 

14-73 

100*00 

Number of fami- 
li«vs (uno.sti- 
mated) 

25 

13 

27 

100 

186 

52 

70 

482 


Family types consisting of husband, wife and children and hus- 
band, wife, children and other members constituted about 65 per cent, 
of the total families. 

Table 3.13 gives the distribution of families by family composition 
in terms of adults and children (excluding dependants living away) 
and level of income. 
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Table 3.13 

Percentage distrihuti:{n, of families by family composition in terms of 
adults/ children and by income 


Faiinily cowposition (in U'rms of adults/ohildrpil) 


r ' 



- - • 


A 





Monthly 1 

1 

2 

o 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

other All 

f;hriiily fttlult 

adult 

adultfl 

adults 

adultK 

odults 

adults 

adults 

adults 

faiuiliei 

incofno 

and 


diul 

and 2 

and 


«Dd 1 

Atld 


c. a»-iy 

child. 



child- 

more 


child 

mote 


(Bs.) 

ren 


child 

rf'ii 

than 2 



than 1 


(oiv^ or 




child- 



child 



ni'inO 




ren 





1 2 

H 

4 

5 

0 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 12 


<00 .. 
60 - 

70-.'>3 

14'40 

41-82 

41-35 

28-91 

24-00 

40-25 

16*54 

2-69 

4*21 

18-66 

<ll!0.. 

1 20 and 

21 -88 

85*60 

61-61 

54 -SI 

54 -30 

68*79 

62*36 

62-86 

66*04 

47-16 

61 00 

above 

7.S9 

•• 

6 -57 

3-84 

10-73 

17*21 

7*39 

20-60 

41*37 

48-64 

30-34 

Total 

100 00 

100 00 

100-(K) 

lOOOO 

100 00 

100-00 

100-00 

100 00 

100-00 

100-00 

lOO-W 


Porc(‘nt- 

fainilh-fi 

to 

total 

6-88 

0-07 

6-53 

6-84 

4-93 

9*79 

2*44 

8*21 

16-04 

36*47 

100*00 

Number 

of 

families 

(un- 

osti- 

. inatofl) 

38 

6 

37 

32 

24 

45 

16 

35 

78 

173 

482 


The crtnmon types of families were 3 adults and more than one 
child, 2 adults and more than 2 children and 3 adults and one child. 

3.8.2. Analysis by per capita income — 

Per capita income of families allow-s for variations in size of 
families but not for variations in composition. It is, therefore, some- 
times recommended that income per adult consumption unit or 
consumption expenditure per adult consumption unit will provide 
better economic classification. Such classifications were not attempted 
in the analysis of data for the present survey because of the difficul- 
ties of having an appropriate scale of adult consumption unit. Some 
special analysis of the data were, however, undertaken by adopting 
per capita family income as the classificatory character. Some of these 
analysis are presented below. Table 3.14 gives the percentage distri- 
bution of families by monthly per capita income class and family 
size. 
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Table 3.14 

Percentage d^trihution of families by per capita income and family 

size 


Monthly per OftpitA inoomo olasi (Rs.) 


Faicily iiia 

<5 

8— 

<10 

1 0— - 
<16 

16— 

<20 

20— 

<26 

25— 

<36 

3(4- 

<60 

50- 

<65 

65 

and 

above 

All 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

One 



0-74 

106 

2-34 

5-55 

20-77 

47-06 

72-97 

6-88 

Two and three 


2*22 

7-96 

15-27 

26*17 

34-27 

I8-94 

32-24 

15-50 

16-48 

F mr and rtve . , 

91 

27' 78 

28 03 

35-70 

34-94 

28-19 

41-28 

16-76 

11-63 

31-38 

Bix end seven . . 

S-25 

25 ‘36 

3616 

30-97 

27-16 

22-17 

7-71 

3-34 

, , 

26-88 

Above seven . . 


44 06 

2ft 05 

17*01 

9-40 

19-82 

13-32 


-• 

19-44 

Total . . 

100 00 

100 00 

lOOOO 

100*00 

100-00 

100*00 

100*00 

100-00 

100 00 

100-00 

Forocntaire of 

lamiUes to total 

0-28 

8-23 

23*81 

22-01 

18 31 

12-87 

8-02 

4-16 

2-31 

100-00 

Number of fami- 
lies (unesti- 

mated) . • 

a 

36 

117 

106 

86 

65 

40 

19 

12 

482 


It will be seen that in hipher per capita income classes a com- 
paratively large percentage of families were small-sized families and 
conversely, large size families were in the low per capita income 
classes. 

Table 3.15 shows broad composition of families (by economic sta- 
tus of members) by per capita income classes. 

Table 3.15 

Composition of families {economic status) by per capita income classes 


Avora^ numbor per family by monthly por capita income class (Rs.) 


Boonomic status 
of members 

<6 

5— 

<10 

10- 

<16 

16- 

<20 

20- 

<25 

25— 

<35 

35- 

<50 

60- 

<65 

65 

and 

above 

All 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

Banters , • 

0-41 

1-33 

1-26 

1*28 

1*21 

1*39 

1*41 

1-20 

1*04 

1-28 

Berniittf 

dependants • • 

, , 

0-38 

0-18 

0-11 

0 09 

0-04 

• • 

• e 

. • 

0-12 

Non-earninff 

dependants . • 

2-01 

6-31 

4-87 

4-20 

3'53 

3-70 

2-78 

0-92 

0-46 

3-93 

All members • » 

3-32 

7 02 

6-31 

6*59 

4-83 

5-13 

4-14 

2*12 

1-60 

5-33 


The proportion of earners to total members in the family increas- 
ed with increase in the per capita income. The earning dependants 
constituted a small (2.25 per cent.) proportion of the total family mem- 
bers. The proportion of non-earning dependants, on the other hand, 
decreased with the increase in the per capita income ignoring the 
lowest class. The resulting position was that the burden of dependency 
was markedly high in case of low per capita income classes. 







Chapter 4 

FAMILY INCOME AND RECEIPTS 

4.1. Concepts and definitions 

Data relating to family income were collected in order to study 
the level and pattern of income by sources, to study expenditure in 
relation to income and in general to provide a basis for classifying 
families into economic levels. ‘Income* was taken to include all receipts 
which did not represent a diminution of assets or an increase in liabili- 
ties. Income from the following sources was collected in detail: 

(i) Income from paid employment which includes basic wages 
and allowances, bonus and commission, overtime earnings, 
other earnings and concessions; 

(ii) Income from self-employment such as boarding and lodg- 
ing services, agriculture, animal husbandry, trade, profes- 
sion; and 

(iii) Income from other sources such as receipts from rented pro- 
perties, viz., land and house; pension, cash assistance; gifts 
and concessions, interest and dividends, chance games and 
lotteries. 

Data were also collected separately in respect of other gross re- 
ceipts representing a diminution of assets or an increase in liabili- 
ties such as receipts from sale of shares, securities and other assets, 
withdrawal of savings, credit purchases, loans, etc., to have a complete 
picture of total receipts accruing to the family. The value of the re- 
ceipts in kind and of goods from family enterprise consumed by the 
family was imputed on the basis of retail market price. 

All the data relating to receipts were collected for the calendar 
month preceding the date of survey in respect of each sampled family. 

4.2. Average monthly income per family and per capita 

The average monthly income per family was Rs. 106.26 and the 
average ner capita income was Rs. 19.90. The average monthly income 
per family and per capita according to different family income groups 
Is given below : 


Table 4.1 

Average monthly income by income classes 





Monthly family Income clasB (Ra.) 

- 





<30 

30- 

<60 

60- 

<90 

90- 

<120 

120- 

<160 

160- 

<210 

210ftnd 

&l>ov« 

ah' ’ 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

MofUhly income 

Averaffe per familf 

21*25 

47*40 

73*30 

104*29 

131*83 

172*16 

281 *24 

106*20 

eapita 

12*04 

15*18 

14*97 

17*51 

20*15 

25-68 

37*37 

19*90 

I’eroentage of 
familiefl to tot»l 

1*04 


32*05 

13 95 

11*14 

12*88 

6*32 

100*00 


23 






24 


The nverage monthly income per family varied from Rs. 21.25 in 
the lowest income class to Rs. 281,24 in the h-ghest income cla?s. The 
average per capita income per family generally increased with a 
rise in family income. 

4.3. Income by category of earner 

Table 4.2 gives a bro.ak-np of the average monthly income per 
family by category of earner and source. Income which could not be 
ascribed to any particular me,mber of the family was taken against the 
family as a whole. 

Table 4.2 

Average monthly income hy source, category of earner and family 

income classes 

Oatf'^fory of earner Monthly family income cIuhr (Rh.) 

and source , — “ — - - ' — — — ^ 

<30 31-<60 00 -<90 90— <120 120-<150 150— <210 210 and All 



Mtn 









Paid employm^jut 

12-29 

39-49 

«8-ft8 

89-40 

110-98 

148-84 

237 •.’53 

91 -52 

8«*lf-employinent 

, , 

0-03 

109 

1-57 

0-71 

3-15 

0-I6 

1 -46 

Other sources . . 

004 

1-33 

1-82 

3-96 

4-78 

10-00 

23 '88 

5-01 

Sub-total :by men 

12-33 

40-90 

68-99 

04-93 

110-17 

162-89 

266 -.57 

97- 99 

Women 









Paid employmont 

8-31 

.I -81 

3-06 

7-98 

13-63 

917 

11-31 

7-23 

So I f . <*m ploy 1 n* *n t 

, , 

0-41 

, , 

0-91 

. . 

0-08 

, , 

0-25 

Other sources 

on 

0-22 

-• 

0-24 

1-27 

-- 

-- 

0-23 

Sub-total : by 









women 

8-42 

« 44 

3-66 

0-13 

14-90 

9-25 

11-31 

7-71 

Children 









Paid employment 

0-21 

0-15 

0-34 

0 07 

0*07 

.. 

• • 

0-16 

Solf-em ploymi-nt 

. , 

. . 

. . 

. . 

. . 

. . 

• • 

. . 

Other sources . . 

•• 

•• 

-- 

•• 

-- 

•• 

•• 

-• 

Sub-total : by 









children 

0-21 

0-15 

0-34 

0-07 

0-07 

-- 

-- 

0-16 

Family 









Paid employmont 


• • 





, , 

, , 

Self-omploymf'nt 


• m 

0-31 

0-16 

0-44 

0-01 

1-25 

0-26 

Other sources . . 

0-29 

t 

-- 

•• 

•• 

• • 

2-II 

014 

Sub-total : by 









family 

0-29 

•• 

0-31 

0-16 

0-44 

001 

3-36 

0-40 

Total 









Pa’d employment 

20-81 

45-45 

70-08 

97-45 

124-68 

158-01 

248-84 

98-91 

Self ompIoyrntJiit 


0-19 

1-40 

2-64 

1-15 

3-24 

6-41 

1-97 

Other sources 

0-44 

1-55 

1-82 

4‘20 

6-05 

10-90 

25-99 

5-38 

Total income . . 

21-25 

47-49 

73-30 

104-29 

131-88 

172-15 

281 -24 

106-26 

Pcrcsetilaffe of 









families to tidal 

1-94 

16-72 

32-05 

18-95 

11-14 

12-88 

6-32 

100-00 
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An analysis of income by category of earner shows that men con- 
tributed the largest amount to the average monthly family income 
from all the three sources. The whole of the income earned by child- 
ren and a major portion of that earned by women was from paid em- 
ployment. ^ 

Table 4.3 gives a break-up of the average monthly income by cate- 
gory of earner and source of earning separately for different per capita 
income classes. 

Table 4.3 

Average monthly income per family by category of earner, source and 
monthly per capita income class 


Cjitc^ory of o ir- Monthly p t capita income claa.s (Rs ) 

nor and source f * 



<5 

6- 

10— 

15- 

20— 

25- 

35— 

50— 

65 

Total 



<10 

<15 

<20 

<25 

<35 

<50 

<65 

and above 


1 

'2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

J/tn 











Paid enip ovinent 


51*66 

69*41 

84*09 

91*50 

128-77 

139*59 

lO-t-2.7 

145*43 

91*52 

S'lf omplovm^ut 

. , 

3*31 

0 92 

2 09 

1*09 

1 *78 

MO 



1-16 

Other sources , . 

•• 

1*92 

3-26 

3*41 

6*12 

7 99 

13*25 

2*37 

0*46 

5*01 

Sub-total ; by men 


56*88 

73*59 

89*59 

U8-71 

138*54 

153*94 

1(6*6) 

145*89 

97*99 

Women 











Paid omployment 

13'76 

2*66 

5*13 

6*76 

7*98 

7*59 

15*68 

11*60 

3-85 

7*23 

Self orn])lovmonb 


0*25 

0*15 

0*22 

0*82 





0*26 

Ol-hcr Sourcc.s . . 

» . . 

012 

();w 

0 03 

0<}0 

0 09 




0.23 

Sub total : by 

i:t-70 

3*03 

6*66 

7*01 

9*40 

7 (18 

15*68 

11*60 

3-85 

7*7! 

Children 











Paid cTnp’ovmcnt 
Self-employment 
Other .sources . . 

• • 

0*6t 

0*25 

, , 

* * 

0*39 


• • 

•• 

D-16 

Sub -total : 











by childrc*n . . 


0*6i 

0*25 



0 39 




0*16 

Famih/ 











Paid employment 
Self-employment 

•• 

1-42 

0*i3( 

-)0*b7 

0*34 

0*46 

0*07 


•• 

o-’i 

Other sources . . 

2-*0« 

•• 

•• 

•• 


1*04 

•• 



0*14 

Sub-totab 











by family . . 

2 0fl 

1*42 

0l3f 

-)0 07 

0*34 

1*50 

0*07 

•• 


0*40 

Tof-nl 











Paid employment 

13*76 

54*05 

74*79 

90*8.5 

99*48 

136*75 

155-27 

llfi-83 149-28 

08*9! 

S-' f ern|»'.' 'yiiUMit 


4*08 

1 *20 

2*24 

2*25 

2*24 

M7 



1*97 

Other soiircos 

2*06 

2*04 

3*64 

3*41 

6*72 

9*12 

13*25 

2-37 

0*46 

5*38 

Total income 

Id -82" 

61*97 

79*63 

96*53 

108*45 

148*11 

1(59 *09 

118*20 

149*74 

106*28 


The average monthly income per family increased from Rs.. 15.82 
in the lowest per capita income class to Rs. 169.69 in the per capita 
income class ‘Rs. 35 to less than Rs. 50’, decreased in the next cer 
capita income class to Rs. 118.20 and thereafter again increased to 
Rs. 149.74 in the highest per capita income class. 



4,4. Income and other receipts by components 

Table 4.4 gives a detailed break-up of the average monthly family 
income and other receipts by components. The data are presented ac- 
cording to monthly family income classes. 

Table 4.4 * 

Average monthly receipts by components and family income classes 


Source 



Averai'e monthlj family iricorru^ clas.s (Ra.) 




<30 

3a- 

<00 

60- 

<90 

90 - 
<120 

120- 

<160 

150- 

<210 

210 

and 

above 

Total 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

empolymenl 
Ba^Ic waited and 

20-08 

42-21 

67^54 

92-05 

117-46 

>48-54 

222-23 

92-80 

allowaiici^^ 

Bonu:4 ani^ couimr- 

0-36 

0-43 

0-14 

0-12 

2 32 

3 37 

18-80 

2-05? 

■Hion 

Conc*os.siona 

Roat . . 

0-22 

0-15 

1-43 

1-38 

1-69 

0-71 

3-52 

1-76 

3-01 

1-89 

4-12 

1-98 

3 30 
4-51 

2-64 

1-56 

Sub-total : 

Paid <«mploymant 

20-81 

45-45 

70-08 

97-46 

124-68 

168 01 

248-84 

98-91 


Seif’ employ meni 
Ajip^culture' 
Aniiiiaf husbandry 
Traio 
Rest 


Sub total; 

Self- employment 

. . 

0-49 

1-40 

2-64 

1-15 

3-24 

6-41 

1-97 

Olhe r Income 

R mt . . 

0 30 

0-49 

0-82 

1-99 

3-28 

4-87 

17-85 

2-85 

Reit . . 

0-14 

1-00 

1-00 

2-21 

2-77 

6-03 

814 

2-63 

Sub total : other 









ii)conii> 

0-44 

1-55 

1-82 

4-20 

6-05 

10-90 

25-99 

5-38 

Total income . . 

21-25 

47-40 

73-30 

104-29 

131-88 

172-15 

281-24 

106 20 

Other receipts 

Sale of assets other 









than shares, etc. 

. . 

, , 

0-19 

1-43 

, , 

. • 


. 0-3.T 

Cred't purchase 

2-83 

6-71 

7-03 

6-28 

10-.33 

12-11 

13-54 * 

8-19 

Loan taken 

11-42 

16-3i 

30-58. 

47-63 

46-74 

47-54 

41 

35-60 

Rest . . 

Sub-total; — 

27-15 

0-20 

1-43 

4-56 

0-40 

1-01 

9-45 

2-63 

41-40 

23-22 

39-23 

59-80 

66-47 

60-66 

64-64 

46-77 

Other receipts 

Tot al receipts . , 

62-65 

70-71 

112-53. 

164-09 

188-35 

232-81 

345-88 

153-03 










1 er coiiviijfc oi 
fa naties to total 

1-94 

16-72 

32-05 

18-95 

11-14 

12-88 

0-32 

100-0) 


A major portion (87 per cent.) of the family income was derived 
from basic wages and allowances. The percentage contribution from 
this source generally decreased at successive income levels. 

Income from bonus and commission was Rs. 2.02 or 2 per cent, of 
the total income and that from concessions and rest comprising over- 
time earnings, etc., was Rs. 2.54 or 2 per cent, and Rs. 1.55 or 1.5 per 
cent, respectively. 


a- 10 

015 

0-24 


0-31 

0-94 

015 


018 

0*96 

1-50 


0*43 

0-72 


0*11 

3*13 


-)0*51 

1- 75 

2- 95 
2-22 


-))*03 

o-:j2 

0 69 
0-911 
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On the whole, the families in the lower income classes (below 
Rs. 120) had to fall back on decrease in assets or increase in liabilities 
for maintaining themselves to a greater extent than families in higher 
income brackets. 

4.5. Income and other receipts hy components and family size 

Table 4.5 gives the average monthly income and other receipts per 
family by components and family size. 

Table 4.5 

Average monthly income and other receipts by components and farmly 

size 


(TnRiipRos) 


Typ? of reo<‘ipta 





Family sise 






r“ 

One 

Ta^o 

Three 

Four Five 

Six 

Seven 

Above 

All" ^ 










seven 


1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Income from paid em- 











plnymeni ’ 











Banc want’s and allowan- 










ces 


68 -58 

65*16 

61*84 

a5*79 

85*11 

97*80 

108 01 

128*60 

92*80 

Bomi.s and commiHsion 


0-58 

0*14 

0*64 

0*18 

4*61 

4*03 

1*14 

2*57 

2-02 

Overt imo earninv^s 


020 

0*28 

0*43 

0-02 

1*80 

1*10 

1*80 

1 65 

1*10 

Other r'arnint'H 


0-29 

, . 

0*11 

0-73 

0*34 

0*15 

0*16 

0*62 

0*36 

Gouccasions 


1*45 

2*26 

2*14 

2*32 

4*07 

2*78 

2-53 

2*05 

2*51 

Total 

• • 

61 19 

67 84 

63*16 

89*94 

95*93 

105*86 

113*64 

135-49 

98 91 

Income, from self* 











employment. 











Boaruins and ludging 










fc’ftrvices 

, , 

a • 

• • 

» 9 

• • 

• . 

• • 

. . 

0-21 

O-Oi 

Agrioulture 

• • 

• m 

•• 

m • 

•• 

*• 

•• 

.. ( 

— )0-15 (■ 

- ;0'0a 

Animal husbandry 

.. 



Oil 

0*06 

, , 

0*22 

0 08 

1*34 

0 32 

Trade 


, , 

• • 

• . 


0-07 

0-22 


2-88 

0*69 

Profession 


• « 



0*06 


0-81 

1*06 

2-00 

0 64 

Others 

•• 

•• 

0*28 

0*11 


i-is 

0*29 

*• 

0 36 

0 31 

Total 

• • 


0*28 

0*22 

0*12 

1*80 

1*54 

1*1 

6*64 

1 97 

Other income 











Net rent from land 





. , 

. , 

. , 

0*33 


0.04 

Net rent from h* >ua3 



0*71 

0*43 

1-34 

2*34 

1*61 

2*86 

8*13 

2*81 

Net rent-others 



, , 

. . 

. . 

, , 

. . 




Ca^h assistance 



, . 

, . 

0 37 

0*94 

1*69 

1*14 

2*i6 

0*99 

Pension 



0*42 

, , 


0*13 

0*22 

2*04 

0 72 

0*47 

(lift, concession 


0*44 

, , 

0*43 

0*36 

1*60 

2*35 

0 74 

G-62 

0-90 

Interest and dividend 


• • 



. . 

. . 

. , 

. . 

. . 

. . 

Chance games and lotteries 

•• 

•• 

•• 

** 

1*13 

** 


•• 

0*17 

Total 

.. 

0*44 

1*13 

0*86 

2*07 

6*14 

6-87 

7*11 

11*63 

5*38 

Total income 


61*63 

69*25 

66*24 

92*13 

103*87 

13*27 

121*89 

153 76 

10 *26 

Other gross receipts 











Sale of shares andsoouri- 










tics . . 



, , 

• • 

. , 

. . 

. . 

, . 

0*36 

0*07 

Withdrawal of savings 


7-70 

0*14 

• • 

0*79 

0*60 

0*66 

1*72 

4*32 

1*90 

Sale of other assets 



, , 

, , 

. . 


2*42 


, . 

0-33 

Credit purchase 


0-87 

5*08 

4*39 

9*88 

12*01 

6*]3 

7*68 

11*83 

8*19 

Loan taken 


3-92 

32*02 

19*61 

26*22 

26*77 

43*11 

57*19 

5 *42 

35*60 

Pe.9t ■ • • • 


0*15 

0*28 

•• 

•* 

*• 

0*07 

•* 

3*29 

0*68 

Total 

.. 

12*64 

37-62 

24*00 

36*89 

38-.38 

51*39 

66*59 

72*22 

46*77 

Total receipts 

• • 

74*27 

106*77 

90*24 

129*02 

142*25 

164*06 

188*48 

225* 

153 08 
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The average incoms per family gradually increased from Rs. 61.63 
in case of single member families to Rs. 153.76 in case of families 
having over 7 members excepting that there was a small decline in 
the average income of three member families as compared to that of 
two member families. 

Income from paid employment constituted about 93 per cent .of 
the total income. Thi.s percentage varied from 88 per cent, in the family 
size of above seven to 99 per cent, in the case of single member fami- 
lies. Basic wages and allowances was by far the most important cem- 
poneiit of income from paid employment in all size-classes. The com- 
paratively small contribution of other sources such as concessions, 
bonus and commission, overtime earnings and other earnings fluc- 
tuated in the different size classes. 

Income from self-employment fluctuated in the different size 
classes without showing any clear cut trend. It was relatively hieh in 
case of large sized families of 5 members or more. Income from “other 
sources”, e.g., rent, cash assistance, etc., was also proporticnately high 
in case of large size families of 5 or more members. 

4.6. Income and other receipts hy family composition 

4.6.1. In terms of relationship with the main earner — 

The composition of the family is an important factor which influ- 
ences the level of family income. This can be seen from table 4 6 
which gives the level of family income and total receipts by family 
composition in terms of relationship with the main earner. 

Table 4.6 

Average monthly receipts hy family-composition in terms of relation^ 

ship with the ruain earner 


(III Riipcea) 




Family (’o?npo^ifi'*ri (in t.f'rma of n*!ati'juship ■with main oamor) 


— ■ - 

v^ll - 

lI'iN- 

Hus. 

Him- 


I'n- Rest 

Ai^ 

mai r»- H 

band 

Dand 

Oil j id, 

band. 

married 



or 

Hifo 

and 

wife 

wifi* 
an* I 

children 

wif»*. 

aiul 

other 

mem- 

bers 

eaiiwr 
and 
* t her 
m« m 
ber« 



I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

ln«*< me 

Other roco'pta 

sriSJ) 

.. irir>:{ 

73-34 

6*56 

05-71 

:3-88 

02-18 
31 -05 

129-2.5 

<54-40 

97 -SO 
31 -69 

o o 

a 

106-20 
46 -7r 

Total 

.. 71-42 

71>'00 

9.1 •.’50 

123-83 

193-65 

129-49 

146-85 

153 03 

Percentage of families to total 

4-tfl 

2-27 

4'4l 

i2-28 

42-67 

003 

14*73 

100-00 


The average monthly receipts per family amounted to Rs. 153.03. 
iThe. major portion (Rs. 106.26) of this consisted of income from 
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paid employment, self-employment and sources such as rent, pension, 
Ijitts, concessions, etc., and the remaining Rs. 46.77 was derived from 
‘’other receipts” comprising sale of assets, shares and securities, loans, 
withdrawal of savings, etc. 

Receipts other than income, i.e., in the nature of diminution of 
assets or increase in liabilities, played a comparatively less import- 
ant part in the case of single member families consisting of unmarried 
earner and husband or wife, the proportion of such receipts to the 
total income, being about 28 per cent, and 9 per cent, respectively. These 
capital receipts, however, accounted for about 52 per cent., 50 per cent., 
34 per cent, of the total income respectively in ca.se of families con- 
sisting ol husband and wife, husband, wife, children and other mem- 
bers and husband, wife and children. 

4.6.2. In terms of the number of adults and children — 

Table 4.7 gives the average monthly income and other receipts 

per family by family composition in terms of adults-children. 

1 

Table 4.7 

Average monthly income and other receipts by composition in terms of 

adults-children 


(In Uup©es«) 


Item 



Family com positio (in term? of aiults^childrcn) 

K 





1 

adult 

1 

adult 

and 

clnl'lf»'a 
( Ono 
or 

morn) 

2 

adults 

2 

adults 

aud 

1 

child 

2 

adults 

and 

2 

children 

2 

adults 
and 
more 
than 2 
childroB 

3 

adults 

3 

ad’.ilts 

and 

1 

child 

3 

adults 

and 

more 

than 

1 

child 

Other 

fa- 

milies 

• 

All 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

I come 

61-64 

77-96 

68-0-S 

67-27 

86-36 

01-56 

65 - 8 ) 

»8-69 

117-70 

137-63 

106-21 

Oth'^r 

Mjeipts 

1267 

34-97 

36' 25 

23-39 

22-67 

36-11 

25-91 

46-70 

61 -95 

64-98 

46-77 

ToUI 

74^21 

112'93 

104-33 

90-66 

109 0) 

127-60 

91-80 

135-29 

109-65 

202-56 

15:i-03 

Peroen- 
fsge of 
families 
to 

total 

6*88 

t)-97 

6-53 

6-84 

4-93 

9-79 

2-44 

8-21 

16-94 

36-47 

100-00 


The proportion of “other receipts” to the total income was com- 
paratively low in case of families consisting of one adult, 2 adults and 
two children being 20 per cent, and 26 per cent, respectively. 



Chapter 5 

FAMILY EXPENDITURE AND DISBURSEMENTS 
5.1. Concepts and definitions 

5.1.1. Disbursements — 

Disbursement for the purpose of the survey was taken to in- 
clude expenditure on current living and capital outlays, i.e., amount 
spent to increase assets or decrease liabilities. The main heads under 
each were as follows: — 

Expenditure on current living — 

(i) Food and beverages; 

(ii) Tobacco and intoxicants; 

(iii) Fuel and light; 

^iv) Housing, household requisites and services; 

(v) Clothing, bedding, footwear and headwear; 

(vi) Miscellaneous which comprised: 

(a) Medical care, 

(b) Personal care, 

? (c) Education and reading, 

(d) Recreation and amusement, 

(e) Transport and communication, 

(f) Subscription, and 

(g) Personal effects and' other miscellaneous expenses; 

(vii) Taxes, interest and litigation; and 

(viii) Remittances to dependants. 

Capital outlays— 

(i) Savings and investments; and 

(ii) Debts repaid. 

The last two items under expenditure on current living, viz., taxes, 
interest and litigation and remittances to dependants were consi- 
dered to be non-consumption outgo as they are in the nature of 
transfer payments. Thus, in the analysis presented here the term 
expenditure will refer to all the items under expenditure on cur- 
rent living but consumption expenditure will exclude taxes, inter- 
est and litigation and remittances to dependants. 

Under consumption expenditure, besides cash purchases from 
the market and purchases at subsidised rate from the employer and 
barter purchases, account was also taken of items in stock from 
previous month and goods (but not services) obtained from family 
enterprise. The value of goods obtained from family enterprise 
was included on the income side as well as expenditure side. Simi- 
larly, in the case of items received at concessional rates, care was 
taken to include the amount of concession on the receipt side also. 
The value of all items not purchased from the market was calcu- 
lated at retail market price inclusive of sales tax, entertainment 

3U 
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tax and other similar levies. In case of gifts where only a part was 
consumed in the reference period, that part elone was recorded 
under consumption and the rest, if substantial, was shown under 
savings. In case of self-owned houses and lend or rent free houses 
and quarters from employer or from other sources, the estimated 
rent was taken, the imputation being done on the basis of prevail- 
ing rent in the ‘locality for similar house or land. 

Data relating to disbursement were collected for the calendar 
month preceding the date of survey from each sampled family. 

5.1.2. Treatment of non-family members — 

Since family was the unit of the survey, only the expenditure 
incurred by the family was taken into account. Some of the sampled 
families included members, e.g., servants or paying guests who 
were not family members but some parts of their consumption ex- 
penditure were mixed up with the family account. For the items 
where expenditure reported was for both family and non-family 
members of the household, a factor (f/f-fe where ‘f’ was the num- 
ber of family members and ‘e’ the number of non-family members) 
was used to make adjustment for expenditure on account of non- 
family members. Since the consuming unit could comprise two ele- 
ments, the participants in family account (f) and the extra persons 
^e), the Investigators were instructed to record the composition of 
the latter (e) separately in the schedule at the time of survey and’ 
only such extra persons were to be accounted for who actually 
participated in the consumption expenditure of the family in the 
reference period. While calculating the share of the extras (e) it 
was assumed that consuming persons were sharing all items on pro- 
rata basis. In extreme cases where the expenditure on any group of 
items was incurred entirely for the paying guests, it was ignored on 
both receipts and expenditure sides of the family and when that on 
paying guests or servants was negligible it was not counted under 

5.1.3. Consumption co-efficients 

For converting the family size into an equivalent number of 
adult consumption units in the analysis of data, it is usual to adont 
standard scale of adult men equivalents. There is no scale entirely 
suitable for conditions in India. It was, therefore, decided to adopt 
the following abridged scale of co-efficients based on an assessment 
of food requirements of men and women in the various age-croups 
made by the Nutrition Research Laboratories of the Indian Council 
of Medical Research; 

Adult male ... ... ... ... = 1.0 

Adult female ... ... ... ... = 0.9 

Child (below 15 years) ... ... ... =0.6 

5.2. Expenditure pattern 

It is usual in the course of a family living survey to collect de- 
tailed data on consumption expenditure item by item because such 
data form the basis of the weighting diagram of consumer price 
index numbers. Such data, together with similar data on non-con- 
sumption outgo and capital outlaj's, expressed as average per family 
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for the total population of industrial workers, are presented in 
Appenndix II separately for single-member families and all fami- 
lies. Taking all the families, the average monthly income of the 
family came to Rs. 106.26 and the average consumption expenditure 
worked out to Rs. 134.77 resulting in a deficit of Rs, 28.51. When 
items such as remittances to dependants, taxes and interest on 
loans were also included, i.e., expenditure on current living was 
considered, the deficit increased to Rs. 31.60. The analysis will first 
be made in terms of total consumption expenditure and other dis- 
bursements, i.e., non-consumption outgo and capital outlays, will 
be discussed separately. 

5.2.1, Consumption expenditure — 

Of the average consumption expenditure of Rs. 134,77 per 
family per month, an expenditure of Rs. 78.30 or 58 per cent., was 
incurred on food, Rs. 8.19 or 6 per cent., on tobacco, pan, supari and 
intoxicants, Rs. 6.45 or 5 per cent, on fuel and lighting, Rs. 10.93 
or 8 per cent, on housing, water charges and household appliances, 
etc., Rs. 13.23 or 10 per cent, on clothing, bedding, headwear, foot- 
wear, etc., and Rs. 17.67 or 13 per cent, on other items like personal 
care, medical care, transport and communications, etc. 

The average expenditure on the food group as a whole per 
adult consumption unit came to Rs. 18.17 per month. Table 5.1 
which gives the details of average expenditure on food per adult 
consumption unit for the different income groups shows that the 
figures fluctuated within narrow limits except for the highest income 
class. 

Table 5.1 

Average expenditure on food per adult consvmption unit hy income 

classes 


Monthly family income class 
(Ks.) 

Average 
number of 
in«»nil>crs per 
family 

Average 
number of 
rqiiivnlmt 
adnJt 

consumption 
units per 
family 

Average 
montlily 
•‘xpenditnre 
on foofl per 
family 

(Rs.) 

Average 
experulitiire 
on food per 
equivalent 
adult con- 
sumption 
unit 
(Its.) 

1 


3 

4 

6 

<.30 

J 63 

1 60 

25*70 

16*06 

30- <60 . . 

3 13 

2-61 

42 20 

16 17 

t>0- <00 .. 

4-90 

3 97 

62*74 

16*80 

00- <120.. 

6 9.5 

4 79 

83*87 

17 51 

120-<ir;0 

6-56 

5 23 

98*24 

18 78 

<210 

6 70 

5 34 

110 69 

20*73 

2JOnnd above 

7 53 

6-20 

151*07 

24*37 

All income 

6 33 

4*31 

78*30 

18*17 


5.2.2. Non-consumption outgo and capital outlays 
The average expenditure on this group which comprised taxes, 
interest and litigation, remittances to dependants, savings and in- 
vestment and debts repaid, worked out to Rs. 18.68 or alraut 14 per 
cent, of the total consumption expenditure. Of this, an expenditure 
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of Rs. 8.89 was incurred towards repayment of debts, Rs, 6.70 on 
savings and investments, and Re. 0.90 on remittances to dependants, 
Rs. 2.19 on taxes, interest and litigation. The first two, viz., repay- 
ment of debts and savings and investments are in the nature of 
capital outlays because they represent decrease in liabilities or in- 
crease in assets. 

The important items under savings and investments were pro- 
vident fund (Rs. 3.40), bank savings (Re. 0.26), life insurance pre- 
mium (Re. 0.26). Of the above items, expenditure towards provident 
fund contribution was reported by about 48 per cent, of the fami- 
lies surveyed. The amount remitted to dependants was rather small 
being only Re. 090 or 0.7 per cent, of the total consumption expen- 
diture. Almost whole of the expenditure on the sub-^oup ‘taxes, 
interest and litigation* was accounted for by interest on loans. 

5.2.3. The budget of single member families — 

Single member families constituted about 7 per cent, of the 
total families. Such families generally consisted of industrial wor- 
kers who liyed alone in the city leaving their families or depen- 
dants at the native places. The average monthly income of single 
member families was Rs. 61.63 and the average monthly consump- 
tion expenditure Rs. 57.32 leaving a surplus of Rs. 431. However, 
when such items as remittances to dependants, taxes and interest 
on loans, which are parts of current living expenditure, were includ- 
ed, the budget showed a deficit of Rs. 1.06 which was markedly 
less than the average deficit of Rs. 31.60 in the case of all families. 

Table 5.2 gives a comparison of consumption expenditure pat- 
tern, in terms of percentage expenditure on the various groups/sub- 
grouos of consumption items, between single member families and 
multiple member families. 

Table 5.2 

Percentage expenditure on groups /sub-groups of items by type of 

family 


Type of family 

Groups and sub-groups of items , 



Single 

member 

families 

Multiple 

member 

families 

AU 

1 

o 

3 

4 

Food 

63- 19 

58-24 

58- 10 

Pan, siipari, tobacco and alcoholic beverages . . 

6-29 

6- 10 

C-08 

Fuel and light 

1-78 

4-88 

4-78 

Bent for house and water charges . . 

5*93 

6-45 

6-43 

House repairs and upkeep, household appliances 
and utilities, furniture and furnishings and 
household services 

005 

1-73 

1-68 

Clothing, bedding, footwear, headwear and 
miscellaneous . . 

15-27 

9 65 

0 82 

Personal care 

2-49 

2-41 

2-41 

Education and reading 

, , 

1-72 

1-60 

Becreation and amusement • , • . 

201 

1 02 

1-05 

Medical care 

1 95 

4-11 

4-05 

Other consumption expenditure . • • . 

12 04 

3 69 

3 94 


Total 


100 00 


100 00 


100 00 
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Workers living singly spent proportionately less on food, fuel 
and light, pan, supari, tobacco and alcoholic beverages, medical 
care, housing including household appliances, furniture and furni- 
shings, etc. but more on clothing, bedding, footwear and headwear, 
personal care and recreation and amusement and certain other 
items such as subscription, gifts and charities, ceremonials, etc. 
Judged from the restricted angle of the proportion of expenditure 
on food, single workers had a higher level of living than the multi- 
ple member families. Even taking the absolute figures, the expenditure 
on food per adult consumption unit was Rs. 17.95 per month in the 
case of multiple member families and Rs. 30,49 per month in case 
of single men. Taking important sub-groups under food, the average 
expenditure on cereals, pulses and prepared meals per adult consump- 
tion unit was Rs. 27.46 in case of single member families and Rs. 11.15 
in respect of multiple member families. The average expenditure 
per adult consumption unit on non-food items was also markedly 
high in case of singlemen. Thus, singlemen spent, on an average, 
Rs. 8.75, Rs. 6.90, Rs. 1.43 and Rs. 1.15 on clothing, bedding, footwear, 
headwear, etc., other consumption expenditure like transport, sub- 
scriptions, etc.; personal care; and recreation and amusement as 
against the average expenditure per adult consumption unit of 
Rs, 2.97; Rs. 1.14, Re. 0.74, and Re. 0.32 respectively on these items 
in the case of multiple member families. 

5.3. Levels of expenditure hy income and by family-type 

The overall average monthly expenditure was Rs. 138 per 
family, Rs. 26 per capita and Rs. 32 per adult consumption unit. 
Table 5.3 gives the average monthly expenditure per family, per 
capita and per adult consumption unit by monthly family income 
classes. 


Table 5.3 


Average monthly expenditure hy income classes 


Item 



Monthly family income class (Rs.) 

- A.. ^ 



f 

<30 

30 — 

<60 

60 — 

<90 

90 - 

<120 

120 — l .' SO — 
<150 <210 

210 

and 

above 

All 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Monthly txpenditurt 

Av'^raofepo- famfy 

63*85 

04-68 

108-83 

U'-SI 

176*69 

197*55 

286*03 

137*86 

A V por capita 

38*88 

20*69 

21-81 

26-17 

21*63 

29*46 

38*01 

25*83 

Average per adult consumption 
unit 

39*04 

24*78 

26-90 

31*30 

33*78 

36*98 

46*12 

32-«0 

Peroentago of families to total . • 

1*94 

16*72 

32*05 

18*95 

11*14 

12*88 

6*32 

100*00 


The average monthly expenditure per family varied from 
Rs. 63.85 in the lowest income group to Rs. 286.03 in the highest in- 
come group. Since family expenditure is determined largely by 
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the family size and in each family by the sex-age differentials of 
the members, an analysis of expenditure in terms of per capita and 

E er adult consumption unit can throw some light on the level of 
ving. The per capita expenditure was higher in the higher income 
classes ignoring the lowest income class. The expenditure per 
adult consumption unit was also generally higher in the higher in- 
come classes. It will be seen that in the case of the first five income 
classes the expenditure was more than the income. The difference 
was met from ‘other receipts’ namely increase in liabilities and 
diminution of assets. This nas been discussed in details in Chapter 
7. 


Table 5.4 shows how families with different composition (in 
terms of relationship with main earner) were distributed in three 
broad expenditure classes. Table 5.5 shows similar distribution of 
families in terms of their adult/child composition. Both the tables 
show that with increasing number of members in the family gene- 
rally a larger percentage of families came in higher expenditure 
class (Rs. 12(y and above). 


Table 5.4 

Percentage distribution of families by family composition (in terms 
of relationship with main earner) and expenditure 


Family composition (in torma of rerlationship with main 
earner) 


Monthly family oxpemliiuro 

(R»). 


ITn- 

Hus- 

Hus- 

Hus- 

Hus- 

Un- 

married 

band 

band 

band, 

banil. 

married 

earner 

or 

pnd 

wife 

wife, 

and 


wifo 

wifo 

and 

children 

other 




cliildren 

and 

mem- 





other 

borj 


mem- 

bers 




All 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

<6() 

73*90 

50*86 

32*65 

8*90 

0*75 

8*95 

8*06 

10*44 

60-<120 

16*01 

31*17 . 

48*44 

56-91 

32*91 

53*98 

43*49 

41*36 

120andabjTO 

10*09 

17*97 

IS'Sl 

35-19 

66*34 

37 07 

47*55 

48-20 

Tot* 

100 00 

100*00 

100*00 

100*C0 

100-00 

100*00 

lOO'OO 

100-00 

Poroentage of familie.s to total 

4*61 

2*27 

4*4' 

22*28 

42*67 

91*03 

14*73 

100-00 




Table 5.5 

Percentage distribution of families by family composition in terms 
of adult/children and monthly family expenditure 


Family cotnpoaition (in terms of ad Its/ciiildren) 

Monthly 


BMIUliy 

tore 

clans 

iKd.) 

1 

adult 

1 

p-diilt 

and 

ch:ldr(‘n 
(one or 
more) 

2 

adults 

2 

e.dulU 
and 1 
child 

2 

adults 
and 2 
children 

2 

adiilta 
a]id 
more 
than 2 
children 

3 

adults 

3 3 

adults adults 
and and 

one more 

child than 

one 
child 

O^her 

families 

All 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 10 

11 

12 

cdo 

61-.T? 

1440 

24*51 

19*50 

9 04 

11*15 

5*37 

5*15 

1*94 

10*44 

<120 21 00 

56*70 

68m3 

eo*87 

7642 

49*94 

79*13 

60*20 34*82 

27*38 

41*36 

12 ) and 
above 

13-68 

2S*«4 

16*76 

19*63 

15*54 

38*91 

16*50 

34*65 6518 

70*68 

48*20 

Total .. 

10)()0 

lOOOO 

10.)*(» 

KM) *00 

100*00 

UiO 00 

100 W) 

lOO OO 100 00 

100*00 

ico*oo 

Fv*rc^n- 
tage of 
tam lic'i 
lo total 


0*97 

6*53 

6*84 

4*03 

9*79 

2*44 

8*21 16*94 

36*47 

101 00 


5.4. Expenditure by family income 

Table 5.6 which gives the average monthly expenditure per 
family on groups and sub-groups of consumption items in various 
monthly family income classes would show how the pattern of ex- 
penditure is influenced by the level of income. At the end of the 
table, figures are also given on non-consumption outgo and capital 
outlays, covering total disbursements. The figures are, however, 
subject to effects of variations in family-size. The percentage dis- 
cussed later in the analysis of the table have all been derived with 
reference to total consumption expenditure. 

Table 5.6 

Average monthly expenditure by family income classes 


Qroaps tnd sub-groups of 
item 



Monthly family iii'-omo 

A 

class (Rs.) 


<30 

30- 

<60 

60— 

<00 

!«)— . 
<120 

120— 

<160 

150— 

<210 

210 

and 

above 

Total 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Food 

Cereals snd prodiiots .. 

8*39 

21*25 

33*84 

42*70 

47-83 

62*19 

62*86 

38-66 

Pul ses and products 

0*63 

1*89 

2*89 

3*89 

6*05 

6*36 

8*62 

3*91 

Oil seed^ oils and fata 

0*f4 

1*80 

2*93 

4*16 

6-59 

6*17 

9*24 

4*04 

Meat, 6sh and eggs 

0*34 

1*70 

3*35 

6*31 

7*24 

8*34 

11*76 

4*99 

Milk and products .. •• 

0*46 

M2 

2*70 

4*47 

6*09 

8*47 

16*63 

4*73 

Vegotabh and products 

0*72 

2*03 

3*22 

4*33 

5*38 

6*68 

7*76 

4*02 

Fruits and prf)duct8 

0*05 

0*15 

0*53 

2*41 

1*40 

1*25 

2*19 

1*10 

Got) lime nts, spices, sugar, etc. .. 

2*12 

4*71 

7*63 

9*91 

11*99 

13*36 

17*08 

9*27 

on-alcohoIic boveracps 

0*09 

0*26 

0*49 

0*9’ 

1*L>0 

1*71 

3*10 

0 92 

Prepared meals and refreshments 

12-36 

7*29 

5*26 

6*77 

6*67 

7*26 

11*84 

6*66 

Subtotal: food 

26*70 

42*20 

62*74 

83*87 

98*24 

110*69 

161*07 

78*30 





Table 5.6 — contd. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Non-food 









pan, supari 

0*77 

0 85 

1*19 

I '60 

P02 

205 

2 65 

1 48 

Tobacco and products .. 

ii:6 

216 

3*11 

3«3 

5*14 

5*46 

0 70 

3 80 

Alcoholic bovorages, etc. 

0-71 

1*43 

2*2a 

3 -.5.5 

3*48 

3*93 

6*05 

2*91 

Fuel and light 

1<69 

3-6:2 

6*18 

6*64 

7*06 

9*45 

13*05 

6* ^ 

House rent, water charges^ repairs. 









etc. 

2' 94 

6*27 

6-26 

7*43 

1^*83 

17*28 

20-23 

1012 

Furniture and furnishings 

r . 


0 Oi 

0*02 


0*01 

0*42 

0 04r 

HoasohoM appliances, eto. 

. , 

0 04 

0*11 

0*23 

0*14 

0*23 

0 13 

0*14 

Household .services . . . . 

0-40 

0*18 

0*27 

0*32 

0.32 

1*21 

3*90 

0*63 

Clotliiug, bedding and headwear . . 

11*00 

1 -56 

.0*87 

8*22 

I2*«> 

10*97 

22*24 

8* 17 

Footw'oar 

1*27 

0-23 

0*33 

1*49 

1 *59 

1 *71 

0-98 

0*91 

Miiccllaiv^ous (laundry, otc.) 

4*32 

1 *69 

2*92 

4*23 

5*22 

7*40 

8*,34 

4*15 

Medical care . . . . « . 

3*14 

1*14 

3*27 

1014 

6*25 

7*00 

9*87 

6*45 

Personal oaro . . 

1*39 

1 *71 

2*66 

3*50 

4*10 

4*66 

6*80 

3*25 

Education and rcadin^l; . . 

. , 

0*28 

] *41 

i*ro 

3L2 

4*21 

8*65 

2*24 

Rf creation and amusoimmt 

1 -17 

0*67 

0*S7 

] *41 

1 *50 

2*34 

4*29 

1 *42 

Transport and communication 

3* 

0*42 

1*13 

3*63 

3*31 

4*59 

7*36 

2*00 

Subscription, etc. 

4*53 

0*09 

6*08 

2*98 

0 77 

0 GO 

1*79 

2*66 

Personal eifocta and miscellaneous 









expenses . . . . « . 

•• 

0 04 

0*14 

0*07 

0*14 

0 41 

0*23 

0* 15 

Sub-total : non-food •• 

38*15 

21*26 

42*04 

60*70 

74*66 

83*56 

128*67 

66 4T 

Total consumption • . 

63*85 

63*46 

104*78 

144*66 

172*90 

194*25 

279*74 

134*77 


Non-eonsutnpiion expenditure 









Taxes, and litijration , • 


0*70 

1 -75 

2*78 

3*63 

2*46 

4-27 

2'I9' 

Reinittanc.’ to dc|j<*ndinits 


0*52 

0?0 

2 *.39 

0*26 

0*84 

2*02 

0*90 

Savings and invc.^tm^jiit 

0*15 

6*08 

3*27 

5*40 

6*85 

11 *.37 

24*47 

6 70 

Debts repaid . . 

0*51 

1*44 

4-7ft 

9*79 

5*68 

23*41 

2.5 31 

8*89 

Total: nun- consumption expenditure 

0*66 

7*74 

10 li 

20*36 

16*32 

38*08 

56*07 

18*68 

Total disbursement 

64*61 

71 -20 

114*89 

105*02 

189*22 

232*33 

335*81 

153-45. 

Feroentago of families to total . • 

1*94 

16*72 

32*06 

18*95 

11 14 

12*88 

6*32 

100*00 


The average monthly consumption expenditure per family was. 
Rs. 134.77. Expenditure on food worked out to Rs. 78.30 or 58 per 
cent, of the total consumption expenditure. The percentage expen- 
diture on food in relation to total consumption expenditure gene- 
rally decreased with a rise in family income. Taking individual sub- 
groups under the food, the expenditure, as percentage of the total 
consumption expenditure, on cereals and products and prepared 
meals generally decreased with an increase in income, that on oil- 
seeds, oils and fats, meat, fish and eggs, milk snd milk products and 
non-alcoholic beverages increased with an increase in income and 
on condiments and spices and vegetable and products was more or 
less constant in the various income classes. 

The non-food groups accounted for 42: per cent, of the total con- 
sumption expenditure. Of this, the expenditure on the more im- 
portant necessities, v)?.., fuel and light' house rent, water charges. 
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repairs, etc., and clothing, bedding and headwear formed about 44 
per cent. While the percentage expenditure on fuel and light was 
more or less the same in the different income classes, that on cloth- 
ing, bedding and headwear showed generally a rising trend pro- 
bably because of more pronounced effect of family size on expen- 
diture on such items and that on house rent, water charges, repairs, 
etc., was relatively high in the higher income classes. The expen- 
diture on conventional necessities and luxuries such as furniture 
and furnishings, household appliances, household services, foot- 
wear, recreation and amusement, transport and communication, 
subscriptions, personal effects and miscellaneous expenses account- 
ed for about 15 per cent, of the expenditure on non-food items. As 
regards relationship with income, these items did not reveal any 
clear-cut trend. The percentage expenditure on personal care and 
on tobacco and products was more or less the same in the different 
income classes. On the other hand expenditure on education and 
reading in relation to total consumption expenditure increased with 
an increase in the level of income. 

5.5. Expenditure hy per capita income 

Table 5.7 gives the break-up of the average monthly expendi- 
ture per family by sub-groups and groups of items for different per 
capita income classes. This table covers items of non-consumption 
outgo and capital outlay also. 

Table 5.7 

Average monthly expenditure and disbursements by per capita in- 
come classes 


8ob-groups and Monthly per capita income clans (Rs.) 



f 

<5 

5— 

<10 

10 — 
<15 

15 — 
<20 

20— 

<25 

25— 

<35 

35— 

<50 

50- 

<65 

65 

and 

above 

Total 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

Food 

Cereals and pro- 
ducts 

13-81 

40-35 

41-23 

40-12 

36-37 

47-10 

35-90 

18-89 

11-08 

38-66 

Pulses and pro- 
ducts 

108 

3-46 

3-53 

3-99 

3-98 

4-79 

5-21 

2-35 

2.05 

3-92 

Oil seeds, oils 
and fats 

1-51 

3-03 

3-53 

3-96 

4-29 

5-04 

5-57 

3-02 

2-89 

404 

Meat, fish and eggs 

0-50 

2-61 

4-24 

4-28 

5-49 

7-52 

7-48 

4-62 

2-79 

4-99 

Milk and pro- 
ducts 

0-41 

2-06 

3-09 

4-01 

4-39 

6-42 

10-74 

5-60 

9-28 

4-72 

Vegetable and 
products 

1-57 

3-74 

3-73 

4-19 

3-79 

4-99 

4-63 

2-82 

2-91 

4-02 

Fruits and pro- 
ducts 


0-28 

1-34 

1-22 

0-85 

0-99 

1-33 

0-95 

3-06 

1-10 

Condiments, 
spices, sugar, 
etc. 

3-26 

8-34 

8-55 

9-65 

9-93 

10-97 

10-17 

6-14 

4-35 

9-27 

Kon-alcoholio 

beverages 

0-31 

0-59 

0-57 

1-00 

0-94 

1-07 

1-73 

1-13 

1-25 

0-92 

Prepared meals 
and refresh- 
ments 

0-02 

3-25 

4-11 

5-13 

6-80 

6-46 

12-57 

19-30 

17-15 

6-66 

Sob-total : food 

23-37 

67-76 

73-92 

77-55 

76-83 

95-35 

95-39 

64>82 

56-81 

78-30 
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Table 5.7 — contd. 


I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 


on-food 

Pan, supari 

1-12 

I '25 

1'28 

1*64 

1-72 

1-67 

1*67 

1*16 

0*55 

1-48 

Tobacco and 

pToduotA 

0-90 

2-83 

3*24 

3*23 

4-31 

4-62 

6-04 

3-28 

3-19 

3-80 

Alcoholic beve- 
rages, etc. .. 


2-21 

1*76 

2-60 

2-82 

4-44 

4-79 

6*08 

0-M 

2-9! 

fuel and light 

2 84 

5-35 

5 '98 

6-56 

6-61 

7-94 

7-08 

6-12 

3-88^ 

6'45 

Pious > rent, 

w - ter charges, 

. rep irs, etc . « • 

2*oe 

6 89 

7'17 

8*26 

15-25 

11-12 

15-36 

8-10 

9-50 

10-12 

Furniture and 
fuinsbings .. 



0-03 


0-01 

0-06 

0-33 


• ■ 

0-04 

Hou-si tiold appli- 
ance.^, etc . . . 


0-06 

0-18 

0-07 

0-17 

0-09 

0-32 

0-06 

O-IO 

0-14 

Household ser- 
vices 

2-31 

0-30 

0-28 

0 35 

0-48 

0-81 

1-70 

2-33 

0-97 

0-63 

Clothing, bedding , 
ard headwear 

• m 

5-90 

8-61 

5*43 

7-88 

12-48 

11-28 

6-63 

7*54 

8-17 

I'ootwear 

• • 

0-53 

0-40 

0-83 

1-40 

1*43 

1*36 


1-14 

0-91 

Miscellanecms 
(laundry, etc.) 

1'05 

2 39 

4-08 

3-77 

4*49 

4-83 

6-98 

3-46 

4-20 

4-16 

Medical care , . 

. , 

2-41 

9-36 

3-91 

4-02 

3-93 

7-27 

6-99 

3-41 

5-45 

lV*raona! care . . 

0-61 

2-90 

3-05 

3-10 

3-46 

3-76 

3-77 

2-97 

3-02 

3-25 

Sdiicatiori and 
rradinv 

a • 

0-50 

2-52 

2'50 

1*83 

2-97 

2-2.5 

3-06 

0*75 

2-24 

Kcc Ideation and 
annisement . . 


0-95 

1-10 

1*27 

1-04 

2-34 

2*44 

1*50 

2-00 

1-42 

Transport and 
conuniinication 

0 m 

I -01 

2-26 

1*46 

2-30 

4-30 

6-22 

1-34 

9-54 

2-60 

Subscription, etc. 


0-27 

6-77 

1*00 

1-31 

0-24 

0-49 

2*41 

4*74 

2-56 

Pt^rsonal effects 
and miscellan- 
ocnis exptmscH 

• • 

0-09 

0-19 

0*08 

0-09 

0-39 

0*11 

0-04 

0-02 

0-15 

Sub-total : non- 
food 

1005 

36 03 

58-32 

46-96 

69*19 

67-42 

77-95 

63-68 

65-24 

66-47 

Total consun^p- 
tion expendi- 
ture . • 

.‘14-32 

103-79 

132*24 

124-51 

136-02 

162-77 

17.3-24 

118-60 

112-0.5 

134-77 

Non-consump- 
tion expenditure 
Taxes, int‘*n^st 
and litigation 

m a 

1-23 

1*08 

2-23 

2-81 

1-75 

3*46 

2-10 

0-65 

2-19 

Remittance to 
dependents .. 

• 9 

0-l« 

0-87 

0-10 

0 32 

0-89 

1-56 

0-88 

13-93 

0-90 

Saviu^'’s and 

invo.stinont.s . . 

9 • 

0-81 

3-65 

6-21 

6-11 

8-35 

15-50 

14-82 

15-78 

6-70 

Debts repaid . . 

•• 

1-78 

6-21 

6-16 

6-85 

14-26 

26-03 

5-86 

21-23 

8-89 

Tot>a] ; non- 
eonsumption 
expenditure . . 


3-98 

12*61 

14-70 

16-00 

26-24 

46*55 

23 71 

61-59 

18 68 

Total disburse- 
tnent . • 

34-32 

107-77 

144-85 

139-21 

152-11 

188-01 

210-80 

142-21 

163-64 153-45 


The percentage expenditure on food, on the whole, showed a 
downward trend with an increase in per capita income. Although 
the percentage expenditure on non-food items taken together gene- 
rally increased with an increase in the level of income, the per- 
centage expenditure on the individiial items did not show any clear** 
cut trend 
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5.6. Food expenditure 

One of the important results which can be derived from an ana- 
lysis of family budgets is how the expenditure on a particular com- 
modity varies with the level of family income. This relationship 
is generally termed the Engel curve after Ernest Engel. The maiij 
results derived by Engel from his studies are set out below; 

(i) Food represents the largest single item of expenditure 
in the family budget. 

(ii) The proportion of expenditure devoted to food decreases 
as the level of living of the family increases. 

(iii) That the proportion of expenditure on rent and clothing 
is approximately constant and that on ‘luxury’ items in- 
creases with a rise in the level of living. 

Of the above propositions, the second is the most important 
since this has been confirmed repeatedly and is now known as the 
Engel's Law. It is customary to take variations in percentage ex- 
penditure on food to total expenditure to reflect roughly the varia- 
tions in the level of living. An attempt has been made to analyse 
the distribution of families in each per capita income class and 
family size class by the percentage expenditure on food. 

5.6.1. Analysis hy per capita income classes — 

Expenditure on food depends on other factors besides income 
and the size of the family is the most important among such fac- 
tors. To eliminate the effect of the size of the family, therefore, the 
analysis has been made in terms of per capita income classes in- 
stead of family income classes. Table 5.8 gives the percentage dis- 
tribution of families in each monthly per capita income class by 
the percentage expenditure on food to total expenditure. 

Table 5.8 


Percentage distri]^iition of families in each monthly per capita income 
class by percentage expenditure on food 


Pcrcpntayo 
pcndit»ir<.‘ on 

PT- 

food 




Monthly per capita iucoiiie class (Rs.) 

- A. . , . 



turo 


r 

<5 

6— 

<10 

10— 

<15 

15— 

<20 

20— 

<25 

25— 

<35 

35- 

<60 

50- 

<65 

65 

and 

ab..»ve 

— \ 

All 

1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 


11 

<♦6 . 

a m 


.. 

11 *34 

6*56 

17*81 

6-44 

12-45 

16-62 

32*31 

10-41 

4')-~<50 

m 9 

, , 

2*22 

7*67 

1*38 

7-02 

9*72 

20-14 

10*37 

29-82 

7-48 

50— <55 

9 9 

, , 

12*49 

6*62 

3*32 

10-66 

14-80 

10*13 

13*67 


8 >41 

C5_-<60 

• • 

8.25 

14.92 

8.15 

2S.<)4 

. . 

14.32 

12.91 

12.76 

4.28 

13. 3 

5o — <65 

9 • 

, , 

27*79 

15*77 

13*60 

19*16 


13-85 

7*19 


17-27 

65— <70 

• • 


3*53 

19*40 

20-74 

2.5-82 

14*53 

5*81 

20*43 

23-A5 

17-82 

70 and abovo 

• • 

91*75 

39*05 

31 *05 

25*46 

19*64 

13-56 

24*71 

19-97 

10-74 

24-98 

Total 

• • 

100 00 

100*00 

100*00 

100*00 

100*00 

100-00 

100*00 

100*00 

100*00 

loo-oo" 

Perrontage of 
families to 
total 

• • 

0*28 

8*23 

23*81 

22-01 

18*31 

12-87 

8*02 

4*18 

2*31 

100-09 
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The percentage of families having significantly low percentage 
expenditure on food (less than 45 per cent.) did not show any clear- 
cut trend upto the per capita income class of ‘Rs. 25 to less than 
Rs. 35’ but thereafter increased with an increase in the level of per 
capita income. 

5 6.2. Analysis hy family size 

While analysing the percentage expenditure on food vis-a-vis 
the family size it has to be borne in mind that, broadly speaking, 
large-size families contain comparatively more earning members 
resulting in higher family income. This, however, is only a rough 
relationship and hence a percentage distribution of families with a 
certain percentage expenditure on food by size will be subject to 
the effects of variations in both family size and income. Subject to 
this, table 5.9 gives the percentage distribution of families in each 
family size class by percentage expenditure on food to total expen- 
diture. 

. Table 5.9 

Percentage distribution of families in each family size class by 
percentage expenditure on fond 


Porrontap© expenditure on Number Fnniily size 

food to total expenditure of < 

familiesi 





(unoati- 

1 

2 

4 

fl 

Above 

All 




muted) 


and 

and 

and 

7 

fftmilies 






3 

6 

7 




1 


2 

3 

4 

6 

0 

7 

8 




61 

21-46 

7 44 

8 -97 

l i 48 

6-02 

10 41 

‘1 fc- <; 60 . . 



40 

7-94 

1 1 73 

8-24 

3 61 

7 78 

7-48 

60- < 66 .. 


« • 

34 

1 01 

4-84 

0-43 

9 70 

16 17 

8 41 

66- — <‘60 . . 


• • 

64 

. . 

1!MS 

13 00 

14 (i!) 

13 29 

13 03 

-<r65 .. 


fl • 

90 

6-48 

].S'70 

10 23 

J!» 11 

19-38 

17 27 

66- <70 .. 

• • 

e • 

98 

23 81 

23 26 

16-04 

l(i i:i 

10-87 

17-82 

70 and above 

• • 

116 

40-31 

14-70 

31-43 

22 32 

21 29 

24-93 


Total 

•• 

482 

JOO-OO 

100 -(M) 

100-00 

llHI-OO 

100 00 

100 -Oi) 

Percentage 

distribution of 








families 




6-88 

10-42 

31-38 

2.">-8.S 

19-44 

10000 

Kiiniber of 

families 

(unesti- 








mated) 

•• 

•• 

•• 

38 

87 

140 

I2<', 

91 

482 

About 21 per cent. 

of the 

single member f 

amiliei: 

spent less 


than 45 per cent, of the total expenditure on food. As against this, 
only about 14 per cent, and 6 per cent, of the families, containing 
6 and 7 and above 7 members respectively, spent less than 45 per 
cent, on food. 

5.7. Proportion of families reporting expenditure on selected sub- 
groups 

The percentages of families incurring expenditure on some of 
the selected sub-groups of consumption expenditure, or non-con- 
sumption outgo or capital outlay often reveal a great deal about the 
expenditure habits of the population group. Such figures are given 
jn table 5.10. 

L/P(T))382DofL»-4 
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Ta^le 5 10 

Pp.rcp,ixia(i?. of families reportiva eayoenditure on selected stih oraups 

> .. r i,- ■- ■ 


Item* 


Fivmily size 





Ono 

T'vo 
or thi>.H5 

Fn.if 
vr live 

oreereii 

Above 

wjTcn 

All 

R v> 
fauiiliof 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

7 

8 

Pr?par«tl moAltf and refrosli- 

98-21 

70 84 

91-38 

SO- 18 

91 47 

88 11 

424 

Non-Jilcoholic he VO rages 

2 -05 

To- 03 

80 34 

82 • SO 

83 • '0 

V 1 70 


Pan, HU pari 

1(3 42 

53 48 

(35-77 

09 41 

74 67 

6.3 01 

290 

Tobacco anil tobao'Vi pro- 
duct a 

firi 18 

80 05 

84 40 

H-4-a;5 

85 ■ IS 

82 67 

395 

.Alcoholic bevrragt's 

18 10 

64 04 

49 S3 

48-26 

37 70 

45 58 

222 

Purriit lire and turniahings .. 


0 t34 

1-09 

1-25 

i 37 

1 23 

H 

I-Touw'hold services 

11 47 

42 70 

49- 2(^ 

41 -30 

49-60 

4.3 58 

189 

Medical care 

4 S Cl 

Of; 7o 

04 17 

09-0/ 

00 -2S 

04 02 

292 

Per.sonal caro 

100 iHf 

10; 00 

100 00 

lf>0 0<> 

100 00 

pvj rut 

482 

Edtication and reading 

, , 

10 89 

30 14 

40 94 

f32 39 

33 97 

104 

Recreation and amwsym^mt 

71-42 

00 03 

65 18 

6S 51 

OO 37 

GO 13 

304 

Transport and commanitia- 
tion 

20-79 

44 06 

48-70 

68-51 

70 16 

63 41 

244 

Remittance to depmuUnts 

17 - Id 

7-67 

1 -00 

3-90 

0 42 

3 88 

21 

fcaviujiiH and invest meuta . . 

68 43 

68 JO 

07-78 

74-28 

60 84 

67 0.) 

27i 

IJebts repaid 


10 20 

28 10 

32 89 

3S 53 

47 72 

124 


A little more than 88 per cent, of the families incurreri expen- 
diture on prepared mealc and refrenhments. About 75 pej- cent of 
the families reported expenditure on non-alcoholic beverages, like 
tfca, soft drinks, etc. Must of the families surveyed were addicted 
to tobacco and tobacco products and pan, snpari. The percefitage 
of such families was 83 and 83 respectively and this was relatively 
low in case single member farnilies. About 46 per cent, of the fami- 
lies reported expenditure on alcoholic beverages Furniture and fur- 
ni.shings did not seem to be much popular objects of expenditure 
but about 44 per cent, of the families in all size cici.s:-es spent on 
household services w'hich most often consisted of employment of 
sweeper. The percentage of families reporting expenditure on edu- 
cation and reading was about 34. About 60 per cent, of the families 
reported expenditure on recreation and amusement. It was the 
nia.ximum (71 per cent.) in case of single member families. The use 
jf means of transport and comnuinication was quite popular and' 
about 53 per eent. of the families reported expenditure on this sub- 
group. 

About 67 per cent, of the families were either saving or in^^est- 
ing some amount. On the other hand, oxnenditure on account of re- 
mittance to dependants was reported by only a small percentage of 
families. About 48 per cent of the families were making repayments 
on debts. 



Chaptf.r 6 

FOOD CONSUMPTION AND NUTRITION 
6.1. QtLantities of food consumed 

P’ood consumption is an important indicator of the level of 
living. Detailed data on quantities consumed of different items of 
food, drink and tobacco (excluding ‘prepared meals and refresh- 
ments’ for which it was not possible to obtain quantitative data) were 
obtained from the sampled families. The quantities of various items 
consumed, on an average, per family per month are presented! In 
table 6.1. 

Table 6.1 

Average quantity consumed per family per month hy items 


Item 


Standard 

unit 

((|uautity) 


No. of 
families 
reporting^ 
(uuestiiniited) 


Average 
quantity 
cnTiRiimed 
per family 
per month 


hevera/jf.^^ etc. - > 
CermU and products — 
Pa<lfly 
Pice 
Wheat 
Wheat atta 
J owar 
Jowar atta 
Bajra 
Maicia 
Siiji, raws 
Bread 
Biscuit 

PuUm and products — 
Arhar 
Gram 
Mooiig 
Masur 
Urd 

Oil seeds, oils andfats- 
Mustard oil 
Gingelly oil 
Groundnut oils . . 
Other vegetable oils 
Vanaspati 
Oil scc'ds 
Other fats 

Meat, Jish and eggs-^ 

Goat meat 
Beef 
Mutton 
Pork 
Poultry 
Presh fish 




2 

3 

4 


9 9 


I 

003 


• 9 

•» 

452 

49-37 



*» 

153 

4-20 

• • 



a 

U 2A 

• • 



312 

13 42 

• • 


«• 

20 

0-06 

a a 

• 9 

•» 

1 

0-0 

• • 

m 9 

•» 

1 

. .. 

• m 

9 9 


3 

0-01 

• • 


00 

6 

0 0l> 

■ • 


90 

8 

0 01 

m a 


00 

334 

3-89 

• e 

• • 

90 

231 

0-8(f 

« • 

• • 

09 

08 

0'3!l 

• • 

• • 

00 

85 

0-38 

• • 

• • 

00 

52 

0-18 

• • 

• • 

00 

1 

• • 

• • 

• . 

00 

6 

0 02 

• • 

. . 

00 

299 

1-36 

. . 

. . 

00 

145 

0 86 

• . 


00 

14 

OOi 

• . 

. . 

00 

1 

0 02 

• 9 


00 

2 

0 01 

9 9 

• • 

00 

316 

1-61 

m « 

m • 

00 

35 

0-18 

• • 

• 0 

00 

62 

0-37 

« • 

m 0 

00 

1 


• • 

0 m 

no. 

3 

0-03 

tf 9 

• • 

kg. 

72 

0-20 


titles of vanouh items coastiard. 
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reported figures on quan 
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Table (^.1—cantd. 



Jlfot, flak and eggs — contd. 

Pry fiph 
Eggs— hen 

Ililk and producta — 

Milk — cow . , • • 

Milk — buffalo . . 

Curd 

Lisfli 

Ghee-buffalo . . 

Butter 

Powdered milk 

Other milk . . . • 

Condiments and apicea — 

fialt , . , . 

Turmeric 

Chillies-green . . 

('hillies-dry 

Tamarind 

Onion 

Garlic 

Coriander • , • • 

Ginger 

Pepper 

Methi 

Mustard 

Jira 

Cloves 

Klairhi 

Mixed apices . . 

Other spices 


- kg. 

. . no. 


1 

1 

kg- 

»> 

9t 

tf 

99 

99 


• • • • • • kg. 

• • • • • • 8* 

• • • • * . 

• t • . • • 99 

• * . . • • *» 

. . • • • • kg. 

. • • • • » g. 

• • • • • • IP 

• • . • • . II 

• • • • » • II 

• • • • • • II 

. . • • • • II 

« . • . • • II 

. • • • « . II 

• • • • • • II 

• . • • . • II 

• • . • • • II 



9 0 01 

50 1-25 


4 0-05 

330 6-16 

4 fi 0-26 

1 

71 014 

2 0 01 

2 0-0 1 

3 0-02 


4r>4 

412 

230 

444 

448 

451 

425 

110 

421 

37 

30 

81 

86 

39 

27 

378 

35 


290 
220 33 
3 .) 5-96 
993 87 
1 , 5 S 0'44 
4-23 
259 75 
71*38 
261* 02 
6*07 
14*58 
29*28 
10*33 
1*87 
0-82 
62-05 
46-07 


Vegetahlea and producta — 

Potato 
Mnli, etc. 

Carrot beet 
Arum 

Other root vegetables . . 

Brin jal 

Cauliflower 

Cabbage 

Ladies finger .. 

Tomato 

Cucumber 

Gourd 

Karela 

Bean 

Other nondeafy vegetables 
Chalai 

Palak . , 

Methi 

Other leafy vegeiables . . 


348 

1-40 

40 

009 

5 

0*01 

14 

(»*04 

38 

0*27 

346 

1 S 3 

38 

0*05 

16 

0*04 

100 

0*90 

370 

2*91 

44 

0*26 

39 

0*18 

19 

0-06 

195 

1*23 

5‘2 

0 72 

87 

0*65 

402 

2-85 

42 

0 37 

112 

0-60 
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Table 6.1— conclcL 



i^rnits aihd prod%i€t8 — 


Dan.'iiia 




. . no. 

118 

915 

Orange 

> • 


> *• 

» • »* 

34 

116 

M iiigo 

^ , 



• • ff 

38 

0*96 

Pinonpple 


• 'v 


• • »> 

.2 

008 

Water lueloii . . 

•m « 


* , 

• • •» 

1 

0-08 

Cocoanut 

• • 

• '« 

• • 

• • »f 

47 

0-89 


Apple 




k«. 

4 

006 

Kh.'irl)oo7.a 

, , 


, , 

•f 

21 

0-21 

Bried fVuil'8 

. . 



n 

9 

, , 

Other fruits .. f 

• • 


• • 

99 

61 

0-30 

Sivjar, honey, Rfc , — 

Sugar- crystal . . 




99 

344 

1-91 

Sugar- deshi 



• • 

99 

J9 

0-05 

Our 

• •m 



99 

73 

0-35 

Honey 

••• 

- 

• 9 

99 

1 

• 0 

Pan^ supari^ 

Pan leaf , , , , 




no. 

231 

159-37 

Pan-finisliod .. 


• • 

. , 

>» 

*95 

10*23 

Siipari 


• f 


g- 

232 

88-76 

Ifvimo 

« *• 

• • 

• • 

99 

200 

62-37 

Katha . • 

« • 


• • 

99 

227 

14-00 

Tobacco and producti-^ 

Bidi .• 

• • 

« • 


no. 

93 

94-14 

tligafottcs 

• 



99 

266 

224-24 

X irda., kimam, surti 


• • 


g* 

102 

22-16 

Oigar^ chewot 


• • 


no. 

17 

6*27 

Obewing tobacco 

« • 

• • 


g- 

6 

3-15 

Smoking tobacco 

• • 

• • 


99 

22 

25-43 

Leaf tobacco ,, 

• • 

• • 


99 

1 

0-23 

Snuff «, 


9m 


99 

11 

1-40 


Alcoholic beverages^ 

TToddy, neera ,, „ 



pin* 

186 

4-33 

Country liquor ,, 

• • 

• • 

• • f» 

36 

1-06 

Opium 

M* 


^ 8* 

h 


Non-alcoliolic htvtragts-^ 

Tea-leaf •• ^ 



.. kg. 

sn 

ow 

Coffee-powder •• ,* 

•M 

• • 

• • 99 

69 

0-14 


g.=*gr»m 


kg. "■kilogram no.-«u«r&ber t=»'litre 
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The quantity of cereals and products consumed, on an average, 
by a working class family per month was 68.08 kg. Of this, the major 
portion (53.62 kg.) was accounted for by wheat and rice. The ave- 
rage size of a family in terms of adult consumption units was 4.31 
and hence the quantity of cereals consumed per adult per day worked 
out to about 0.52 kg. ‘Besides 68.08 kg. of cereals and products, a 
family consumed 4.63 kg. of pulses and pulse products, 5.21 1. of milk 
(cow and buffalo), 0.44 kg. of milk products, 2.33 kg. of oils and fats, 
2.33 kg. of meat, fish and eggs (excluding eggs and poultry for which 
quantity figures in weights were not available, 11.05 kg. of condi- 
ments and spices, 14.55 kg. of vegetables and vegetable products and 
2.31 kg. of sugar, honey, etc. Apart from those, there was some con- 
sumption of fruits and fruit products but this could not be reduced 
to weight and of prepared meals, etc., for which quantity data could 
not be collected. The above is a broad picture of ciuantit.es of food- 
stuff's consumed, on an average, by a family of industrial workers in 
Hyderabad. 

Among items of pan-supari, tobacco and beverages. appre- 
ciable consumption of pan, cigarette, bidi, smoking tobacco, zarda, 
kimam, surti and coft’ce powder was recorded. 

6.2. Analysis of nutrition contents 

In collaboration with the Nutrition Research Laboratories, Go\'t. 
of India, an evaluation of the nutritive contents of the food- 
stuffs consumed, on an average, by a working class family in 
Hyderabad was attempted on the basis of data presented in table 
6.i keeping in view the age-sex composition of an average family. 
In the analysis, the following os.sumptinns were made while calcu- 
lating the nutritive requirements of the various age groups: — 

1. The caloric requirements for the age-group below 5 years 
was assumed to be 1.150 per child per day and for the group of 5 
to 14 years at 2,000. The male manual workers were assumed to be 
moderately active requiring 2,800 calories per day. They were 
mainly factory workers. Most of their occupations would require 
less than 5 cai/kg/hour and a good number even less than three. All 
women falling in the age group of 15- -54 years were assumed to 
require 2,300 calories to allow for activity, pregnancy and lactation 
requirements. All other persons were assumed to lead a sedentary 
life. 

2. Children below 5 years were assumed to require 'abo\it 42 g, 

protein per day and children between 5 to 14 years. 63 g. Adult 
men required 55 g. protein per day while adult women were assum- 
ed require 45 g. protein. Of the women between 15 — 54 years, one- 
third were assumed to be pregnant err nursing and their protein 
quirements calculated at 100 g.. per day. ' 

3. The calcium requirements of children upto 15 years were 
assumed to be 1.25 g. per day and the pregnant or nursing women 
were assumed to require 1.75 g, calcium per day. The calcium re- 
quirement of the rest was assumed to- be 1.00 g. • 

4. Iron requirement of pregnant or nursing women was assum- 
ed to be 30 mg. per day while for the rest it was assumed to b« 

20 mg, per day. 
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5. The vitamin B, reqiurement was calculated at 0.5 mg. per 
1.000 calories. 

6. No authentic data on nutritive contents cf meals taken in 
restaurants, cafeterias, etc., arc available. However, it has been cal- 
culated while planning low cost menus, that Re. 0.75 worth meal 
rt’ay provide 2,500 calories and 65 g. of protein. Allowing for a little 
profit margin for the commercial catering establishments, it has been 
assumed that Re. 1.00 worth of meal will provide about 2,500 calo- 
ries and 65 g. of protein. No assumption has been made with regard 
to other nutrients. 

Table G.2 gives the nutritive value of the foodstuffs consumed, 
on an average, by a working class family as well as the quantity 
recommended for consumption by the Nutrition Research Labora- 
tories. in terms of different nutiients. 

Taht.k 6.2 

Nutritive vdhie of fordaiiiijs ronsumed . on an average, hy a ivorking 

class family 


Nutrionts 


Quantity Qu antity r«- 

TTnit |»cr oi>mmondoA 

doy !>• r f imily 


1 


2 3 4 ' 


OOoriM 





10,3?)7 

11.473 

Protein 





27fi 

301 

Vii 




• • 

150 

. , 

0 \lrinm 




• • »» 

1 H 

6*3 





. . rng. 

15‘.? 

111 

Vil.'uuin A 




.. i.n. 

11.220 

18,^56 





.. mg. 

«0 

5-74 

Virnmin 0 




• • *» 

2'.)» 

266 

NicoHnin anid 




• • »• 

(54 

• • 

ttibnfliv'in 




• • fp 

2-7 

« # 


g.-gram 
lYig. -^tiiiUigram 

mtornational nnii 


From the above it would appear that while the overall nutritive 
value of the diets was fair, there was room for improvement. In- 
creased intake of wheat and mixed cereals would help to reduce 
the deficiency of calories and also proportion of calories derived 
from rice. Increased intake of leafy vegetables, fruits and at least 
skimmed milk especially by the children and pre^ant and nursing 
women would help to overcome the doficicncie.s in re-spect cf vite 
min 'A’ and calcium. 



Chapter 7 

BUDGETARY POSITION 


7.1. Introductory 

The two sides of the family balance sheet are receipts and dis- 
bursements. It may be recalled here that disbursements include 
money expenditure on current living and amount spent to increase 
assets or decrease liabilities and receipts include money income 
(and imputed money value of items consumed without money out- 
lay) and funds which are obtained through decreasing assets or in- 
creasing liabilities. Theoretically the two sides of the balance sheet 
should exactly tally for each sampled family. In practice, however, 
data on receipts and disbursements collected in the course of family 
living survey seldom show such exact correspondence. There is 
always a gap between the two wh'ch may be called the balancinig 
difference. The reasons for the gap are several. Data are collected 
from the sampled families for one whole month generally in one 
interview. It is hardly possible to obtain exact figures from families 
so as to get a perfect account of the receipts and disbursements. 
Many factors such as recall lapses, end-period effects, deliberate 
concealment or distortion of certain items of income and expenditure 
on the part of informants, etc., come into play in the process of 
collection of data. Then, in the present survey the value of articles 
of food, drink, tobacco and fuel and light consumed was taken on the 
disbursement-side and not the purchase value. Net income from 
‘family members enterprise account’ could only be approximate 
because of difliculties of accounting. On account of all these factors, 
an exact balance between average receipts and disbursements per 
family cannot bo expected in the data. 

Table 7.1 gives the average receipts and disbursements by 
monthly family income classes and also the net balancing differ- 
ence between the two. 


Table 7.1 

Average receipts, disbursements and balancing difference by family 

income classes 


Monthly family income class Percent iige of 
(Rs.) families to 

total 


Average re- Average d is- Net bi^hncirg 
reipffl per bnrsrment per differeneo 

famdy per family per ^ or — 

month (Rs.) month (Rs.) (Rs*) 


1 


o 

3 

4 

5 

TieKs than 30 


1-94 

62*05 

64*51 

- 1*86 

30 to leas than 60 . , 

• • 

16*72 

70*71 

71-20 

--^0.49 

60 to less than 90 . . 

• • 

32*05 

11253 

114-89 

^2*36 

90 to less than 120.. 

• • 

18*95 

164 09 

16.'»-02 

-0-93 

120 to less than 150 


11*14 

188- S.*) 

189 --.>2 

—0-87 

150 to less than 210 

• • 

12*88 

232-81 

232-33 

+ 0-48 

210 and above 

« • 

6-32 

34.5-88 

335-81 

-I-10-07 

Total 

• • 

100 00 

153 03 

1.53-45 

—0-4* 


48 


40 


Taking all income classes, the net balancing difference wa# 
(— ) Re. 0.42 or 0.3 per cent, of the total receipts. Except for the last 
two higher income classes, the net balancing difference was negative, 
i.e., receipts were less than disbursements. 

7.2. Budgetary position by family income 

The existence of a balancing difference, as discussed' above, has 
to be kept in view in studying the relationship between current 
money income and money expenditure for current living, i.e., the 
budgetary position of the lamilies. The term “current money income" 
has been taken to include income from paid employment, self-em- 
ployment and other income such as that from rent from land, 
houses, pension, cash assistance, gifts, concessions, interest and divi- 
dends, chance games and lotteries, while “money expenditure for 
current living” has been taken to include all itehis of consumption 
expenditure and disbursements on account of remittances to depen- 
dants and texes. interest on loans and litigation. According to defi- 
nitions adopted in this Report, these terms will be referred to 
simply as income and expenditure. The budgetary position for 
groups of families at successive income levels measures the chang- 
ing relationship between income and expenditure along the income 
scale and brings to light the prevalence of spending financed through 
deficit or the extent of surpluses. Such data are presented in table 
7.2. 


Table 7.2 

Budgetary position by family income classes 


Item 



Monthly family income class (Hs.) 

A 



r 

<30 

30 

<00 

60 - 
<!)0 

90 - - 
< lL '0 

120 — 150 — 

<150 <210 

210 and 
above 

All 

1 

o 

3 

4 

5 

6 7 

8 

9 

Averapre monthly in- 
come per family 

(R«.) 

21-25 

47-49 

73 30 

104*29 

131-88 172-15 

281-24 

106*26 

Average monthly ex- 
penditure per fami- 
ly (Ks.) 

63-86 

64-88 

106-83 

149*83 

170-69 197-66 

286-03 

137-88 

Monthly balance 

Percentage of families 
recording surplus* 
to total families .. 

0-82 

2-84 

6-10 

1-67 

2-65 4-88 

• 3-18 

22-70 

Percentage of families 
recording deficit to 
total families 

1-12 

14-08 

28-95 

15-28 

8-69 8-00 

8-10 

77-21 

Average surplus (-f ) 
or deficit ( — ) per 
family (Rs.) 

— 42-80 

—17-19 

—33-53 —45-64 

—44-81 —26-40 

-4-70 —81-60 


* Zero balance is considered as surplua. 
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Of the total families sun'eyed. 77 per cent, bad deficit budgets 
while the remaining 23 per cent, had bakneed or stii'pius budgets. 
Taking all families in eaeh income class, the net result was a defi- 
cit balance. 

7.3. Budgetary p'miion by fa’inily co7fipo.<iition 

Tcble 7.3 givt.s the buJgetary position of the familiefi by family 
type in terms of the number of adults ana children in li\o family. 

Taule 7.3 

Budgetary position by fcvUly composition 

Finuly comp.f .itinfi (iti trrriiBof fidullr (lilifln r) 

Item pariiculam - — - - - ^ 

1 itdult ! ntlrilh adwItB 2 .hihIim 2 ndulia 

and chil'lrrn and 1 child and 2 chil- 

(oiut Of luoro) drou 


1 

2 3 

4 

5 

0 

percentage of fimilies fe- 





cording surplus ♦ to to- 
tal ficilities 

4 61 

1 56 

1-20 

1 S2 

P''»’cent tgc of families re* 





cording deficit to total 
families 

2*27 0 97 

4-H7 

5-61 

s n 

Average amount of surplus 





(-h) nr deficii ( ) (Rs.) 

per family over all 
families together 

„1.()5 _2?-20 

-18-22 

. 17-K9 

--10-6g 

— ■ 

F iiudv coiuno.di ioTi (in terms of adull s-eliildrcn) 

- 

Item pirtieiUars 

r 

- 

— 



2 adiiitb 3 adult 3;niuhd 

3 adijJi.s 

i ). li**r 

.Ml 


ami more and 1 

and morij 

families 

families 


tluM: 2 «l)il<l 

lli.ip. 1 




C’fiildreii 

child 



1 

7 8 9 

JO 

11 

12 


Percentage of families re- 
conlin^ siirphn* to 
tfdal f.‘\milios 
P©rooiitaj;(e of families re- 
cordinj^ deficit to total 
families 

Average amount of surplus 
(Rs.) ( k) or defieit (— ) 
per family ov^r all 

families together 


1-41 

0-69 

1-50 

8-3S 

1-85 

6 71 

25-90 

--19 07 

—24-58 


3-70 

6-30 

22-79 

13 24 

30-17 

77-21 

36-68 

—47-87 

—31-60 


♦Zero balance is considered as surplus. 

Taking all families in each group, the net result was a deficit 
balance although the deficit was the least in the case of single 
member families. 



PART II 

(LEVEL OF LIVING) 


ti-u 




Chapter 8 

LEVEL OF LIVING 
8.1. Concept of ‘level of living’ 

In part I, data have been presented mainly on the economic and 
material aspects of the level of living, i.e., income and expenditure 
of working class families (as defined for the purpose of this survey) 
in Hyderabad. The concept of level of living, however, does not 
merely end with the satisfaction of material wants; it embraces all 
types of ‘material’ and ‘non-material’ wants. It expresses, in a large 
measure, a state of mind as a result of participation in ‘non-mate- 
rial’ aspects of life as well as the level of consumption of material 
goods and services. So far as consumption of material goods is con- 
cerned, the level of living refers to the quantitative and qualitative 
consumption of goods and services. The actual composition of the 
items being consumed will depend upon the tastes and habits of the 
person or family in question and on the relative prices prevalent in 
the market to which he/it has access. The non-material elements 
entering into the concept of the level of living cover the whole field 
of desires and values for which a man may care-desircs for parti- 
cular types of food, drink, housing, clothing, etc., for educational, 
cultural and recreational facilities; for opportunity to do the kind 
of work that is satisfying to him; for safeguards against the risks 
of illness, unemployment and old age, etc. These ‘non-material’ as- 
pects in their turn are dependent to a great extent on social policy 
and climate and several other factors which naturally differ from 
society to society and individual to individual. A study of the non- 
material aspects of level of living can, therefore, most meaningfully 
be made for a compact group of population living under almost 
similar conditions. 

Taking the broad concept of the level of living as discussed 
above, an attempt was made to collect information on certain addi- 
tional items considered significant for the study of this concept for 
the working class population in India. This was a first attempt of 
its kind in this country and hence it was made on a limited scale. 
The information on these additional items was collected in a sepa- 
rate schedule (Schedule ‘B’) from an independent smaller sample of 
families. The additional aspects of level of living covered were: — 

(a) Sickness; 

(b) Education; 

(c) ' Conditions of work, aw^areness of rights, trade unionism 

and social security; 

(d) Employment end service conditions; 

(e) Housing conditions and the situation of the house in the 
context of social amenities; 

(f) Indebtedness; and 

(g) Savings and assets and inventory of a few durable Item#. 
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8 . 2 . Scope 0 / Schedule ‘B' 

The purpose of the enquiry in Schedule ‘B’ was a study of the 
aspects of living other than income and expenditure. These aspects 
were selected so as to enable an assessment being made of the 
physical well-being, satisfaction of cultural wants, participation in 
community activities, enjoyment of social rights, etc. The object 
was not only to obtain some quantitative indicators of level of liv- 
ing but also to get a qualitative idea of the conditions in which the 
families lived, the difficulties they experienced, their likings and 
interests, etc. For example, under the head ‘Sickness’ information 
was obtained on how the families were affected when there was an 
incidence of sickness. Similarly, under ‘Education’ infomnetion was 
collected not only about levels of literacy but also about interests 
of families in the matter of acquiring education and difhculties in 
the way. Under the head “Conditions of work, awareness of rights, 
trade unionism and social security”, details were collected about the 
extent to w'hich the workers were in a position to enjoy the rights 
and privileges accruing to them from their employment. Under other 
heads also an attempt was made to collect information on both 
quantitative and qualitative aspects. 

The data were collected by the Interview Method from the 
members of the sampled families. The Investigators v/ere inslruc- 
teti to probe at great length into the replies given before inserting 
them in the schedule. It has to be recognised, however, that in a 
survey of this type, particularly when this part of the survey was 
the first of its kind in India, a large element of non-sampling error, 
e.g., Investigator and informant bias arising out of interview and 
response, is bound to creep into the data collected. For instance, the 
information relating to conditions of repairs, sewage and ventilation 
arrangements in Chapter 11 and condition of work places, welfare 
amenities provided to workers and awareness of provision of labour 
laws on the part of the workers in Chapter 12 is based on the opinions 
of dixlerent Field Investigator, and/or the sampled workers. As such, 
the information relating to these aspects is of subjective nature and 
this could at best be considered to give only a broad picture. More- 
over, the data, being based on a reiativelj^ small sample (117 
families), are also subject to a large sampling error. The.se limita- 
tions have to be carefully borne in mind while going through the 
analysis presented in this part of the Report. In all Chapters of this 
part of the Report, unestimated distributions, i.e., distributions as 
obtained from the sample itself, are presented without any attept 
to build up population estimates. 



CifAPTr^f* 9 

EOaCATIONAL INTERESTS 


9 . 1 . General educai.ion 

Data v/c-ve colloctcd on f.'u'.tOcti')na! standcrds, etc., of the mem- 
bers of the sampled worMny class la-oilics who were aged' 5 years 
and above. Taida 9.1 diov.s tlio <!i d i-ihotion of members receiving 
and nut receiving rdocaiioii by income classes. Table 9.2 

show's dislribution of members not r'.Teiving education, separately 
for children (5 — 14 yc.iis) and others, by reasons and income classes. 


Table 9.1 

Distrihut'.on of persons (af/ed 5 vi-nri^ nvd above) by income and 

edvcationnl stunderds 


Item 


fnnli],' i|-.( ,iar I Km.) 


3 


Actual nuf ihcr of persons in 

SfiTiiplod (.igcd 5 

yoars and al.^'^vo) 

86 

207 

)3« 

489 

Peroentagt* to total 

17-59 

64-60 

27-81 

100-00 

(A) All persons 

Pe*'<v»ntago rortoiviiig rducation 

19-77 

13-48 

23-53 

17 38 

l>9n*o 1 tag. j not rooe i v i ng (s 1 noa - 

iion 

80 I.! 3 

80 -52 

76 47 

82-62 

Total 

100 00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 


(B) Children 


Peroontago rooolri.g ediio.a- 
tion 

Porntvitago not recoiviiig edii- 

65-00 

44-74 

63 16 

52 90 

oation . • 

35 00 

55-26 

36-84 

47 01 

Total 

KKiOO 

loit 00 

100 00 

lOO 00 

(C) A II pernnns rexeAving ed u- 





cation 





Percentage reccivinjr^ educa- 
tion in primary scitnols . . 
Poroeiifftge receiving odnc.ation 

4M8 

66-67 

25-00 

45 89 

in secondary schools 

Percentage receiving ediioa- 

47-06 

2V 22 

59-37 

iM8 

tion in other educational in- 
•titutionB 

11-76 

11-11 

15-63 

12-93 

Total 

100 00 

100-00 

100 00 

100-00 
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Table 9.2 

Percentage distribution of persons not receiving education by family 
income and reasons for children and others 





Monthly family 

income class (Kh.) 



Reaaona for not re* 
oeiTing eduoation 









' L <() 

■ 

60- L 20 

120 and above 

All 

^ 


Children 

O.hera 

Children 

Olher.-:; 

(•liildren Others 

Cbildron 

-A.. ^ 

Oi hors 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Not reporting 

14-29 

8-00 


2-12 

7-U 

2-23 

3-17 

3-i3 

Financial difliouUiea 

42-85 

41-94 

42-85 

45-50 

7-14 

53-33 

34-93 

46-92 

Lick of facility 

. . 

27-42 

14-29 

27-51 

21-43 

21-Jl 

11-29 

25*81 

lX)!UOHtio dLffioiiltiea 

28-57 

3 23 

14-29 

8-99 

7-14 

11-11 

14-29 

^•50 

Attending to family 
enterpriae 


806 

. . 

14-29 

• • 

11-11 

, , 

12-32 

Lack of interest 

* . 

9-G8 

2-38 

1-59 

21-43 

Ml 

6 35 

2-93 

Otherfl 

14-29 

1-61 

26-19 

-- 

35-72 

•• 

26-97 

0-29 

Total . . 

100-00 

100-00 

1(X)00 

lo:) 00 

100-00 

100 00 


100-00 


Out of the family members aged 5 years and above, on’y about 
17 per cent, were receiving education. The percentage of children 
of 5 to 14 years of age receiving education was about 53. Of the total 
members receiving education, about 46 per cent, were studying in 
primary schools, about 41 per cent, in secondary schools and the 
rest were receiving education through other institutions, e.g., col- 
leges, universities, technical institutions, literacy centres, etc. The 
main reasons for children not receiving education were financial 
difficulties, lack of facilities, domestic difficulties, while for adult 
members another reason was reported to be attending to family 
enterprises. 

9.2. Skill and technical training 

Information was also obtained from individual members of the 
sampled families on possession of skill, technical education or train- 
ing being received and the type of technical training desired. As 
for skill acquired through family tradition and not through formal 
education or training, 23 members reported possession of such skill. 
Six members were receiving technical education or training as 
electrician, compositor, carpenter, apprentice in mechanical engi- 
neering, etc. Desire for technical education and training was expres- 
sed by 2 members and the occupation or vocation which they had 
in view was mechanism. 



Chapter 10 

SICKNESS AND TREATMENT 

10.lv Introductory 

The data collected under this head were not intended to serve 
the purpose of a sickness survey as such — they were mainly intend- 
ed to throw some broad light on how the working class families 
were affected by the incidence of sickness. No rigid definition of 
sickness was, therefore, attempted and the informants were asked 
to report all cases which they considered as sickness. Thus, even 
if petty cases of sickness, e.g., headache were reported, they were 
taken into account. In respect of each member of the family, infor- 
mation was collectend on each case of sickness during the reference 
period of 60 days preceding the date of survey of the family. For 
eacli case of sickness, details were sought on the type of sickness, 
consequences, duration, details of treatment taken and source from 
whch assistance, if any, was received. To ascertain the duration of 
sickness and treatment, the date of commencement and date of ter- 
mination of the sickness during the reference period were taken 
into consideration. 

The broad types of sickness, e.g., digestive diseases, cold, etc., 
were recorded by the Investigator on the basis of repoi'ts of the in- 
formants tiiemsolvcs because in many cases no medical aid was 
called for and no attempt at diagnosis was made. If several diseases 
were involved in a particular case, the m.ain disease was recorded. 
For gainfully occupied persons, information was also collected on 
consequences of sickness, i.e., whether work was stopped or not. 

10.2. Treatment and consequences of sickness 

Table 10.1 shows the percentage distribution of cases of sickness 
during the reference period of 60 days by type, duration, treatment, 
source of assistance and consequences on the gainfully employed 
members. In all. there were 66 cases of sickness reported among 
576 members of the sampled families. Information on consequences 
of sickness was collected for gainfully occupied members of families 
only. 

Table 10.1 

Percentage distribution of cases of sickness by (a) type, (h) dura- 
tion, (c) type of treatment, {d) source of assistance received and 
(?) consequences 

Item I>e) cen 1 1 gw 

ol* catjc.-i 

' I — 

{n) Type of sicknfiss 


T)\wn<tr 3 % t^iairhoea, stomach trouble . . .. 

FiJvrr .. .. .. .. .. .. <i:]r4 

Snvilhpox, plu^nc, cholera .. .. .. 

Respiratory fiiecases . . , . . . . . , , , , , . ( 2 

Oouf^h Jiitd cold , . . . . • . . , . , . . . 606 

Other diseases .. .. .. .. ,, .. i:i-64 


Total .. 100 CO 


57 


L,r(l)j2S2PofLB -4 


53 


Table 10.1— contd. 


Item 





Percentage 
of cases 

1 





2 

(6) Duration (during the reference period) 





Not reporting 

• • • • 


• a 


1-52 

B:*iow 7 (lavH 

• • • • 


■ A 

, , 

30-30 

7 dayri to bolow 15 days 

• • • • 

, , 

, , 

, , 

27-27 

15 il;»va to below 30 days 



, , 

A A 

16-67 

30 (lavs to below 60 days 

• • • • 

. • 

• • 

A A 

6-06 

60 days 

• • • • 

• • 

•• 

A A 

18-18 




Total 

• A 

100-00 

(c) Type of treaUnent 






Not reporting 

• • • • 

• • 

A • 

• • 

3-03 

Ayurvedic treatment 

• • • • 

• • 

a • 

A t 

4-54 

Allopathic treatment 

• • • • 

. . 

. . 

. . 

89-40 

Others « • 

• • • • 

• a 

•• 

A • 

3-03 




Total 

A A 

100-00 

(d) Source of assistance received 





Not reporting 

• • • • 

• • 

• • 

A A 

76-76 

No assistaiu'.e received 

• • • # 

• • 

• • 

A A 

4 • 54 

Money lender .. 

• V • • 

• • 

. • 

A A 

15-16 

Employer 

# » • • 

• • 


A A 

• * 

E.S.1.0. 

• • • • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

4*55 




Total 

• A 

100-00 

(e) Consequences (for gainfully occupied members of families) 



Not reporting 

• • • • 

• • 


A A 

4*56 

Work and normal diet stopped 

• • • • 

• . 


A A 

18-18 

Only work stopped . . 

• • • • 

• a 


A A 

54-.54 

Only normal diet stopped 

• • • • 

• • 


A A 

9-09 

None stopped 

• • • • 

• • 


A A 

13-64 




Total 

• A 

100-00 


Fever accounted for about 64 per cent, of the cases of sickness. 
The distribution of cases by duration of sickness showed that in 
about 30 per cent, of the cases the sickness lasted for less than 
7 days and in about 41 per cent, of the cases, it lasted for 15 dayi; 
or more. Allopathic treatment was taken in about 89 per cent, of the 
cases. Financial assistance for treatment was received from money 
lenders in about 15 per cent, of the ca.ses. No assistance was received 
from the employer. Taking the cases of sickness among gainfully 
occupied members of the families, in about 73 per cent, of such cases, 
sickness resulted in stoppage of work. The average duration of such 
Stoppage of work was about 10 days. 



Chapter 11 

HOUSING CONDITIONS 

( 

11.1. Introductory 

Detailed data about the condition of housing connected with the 
dwelling, mess, hotel or residential houses of the sampled working 
class families were coUected. Information was also collected about 
the condition of the building in which the dwelling was located, 
about rooms and verandah of dw'elling, about water supply, bath, 
kitchen and latrine and about the location of the dwelling. 

11.2. Condition of building 

Table 11.1 show's the general characteristics of the building, 
such as type of building, ownership or type of landlord, type of 
structure, condition of repairs and arrangements for sewage and 
ventilation. . 


Table 11.1 


Distribution of families by general characteristics of the building 
in which dwellings were located 


Item 







Percentage 
of families 

1 







2 

(a) Type of building 








Chawls/bustees 

• • 

, * 

• ♦ 


• s 

• e 

70 09 

Flats 

• • 

• * 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

8-55 

Independent houses . . 

• • 

• • 

.. 

• • 

. • 

• • 

14-53 

Others 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

6-83 






Total 

• • 

100-00 

(6) Ownership or type of landlord 







Employer 


• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

8-55 

Self 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

20-51 

Private 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

, • 

61-54 

Public bodies 

« • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• ■ 

• • 

9-40 






Total 

• • 

100-00 

(c) Type of structure 








Permanent katcha 

• • 

• # 

• • 

• • 


• • 

18-80 

Permanent pucca 

• « 

m m 

• • 

• • 


. . 

41-88 

Temporary katcha 

• • 

• • 


■ • 


. . 

23-08 

Temporary pucua 

• • 

• • 




• • 

13-68 

Others 

• • 

• • 


• • 


•• 

2-58 






Total 

•• 

100-00 


S'J 


L/PlD)282I)caB- 5(a) 



60 


Table 11.1— contd. 


' Item 





Percentage 
of families 

1 





2 

(d) Condifion of repain 






Good • • • • • • 

# • 

ft ft 

9 9 9 9 

ft ft 

33-83 

Moderately gtxid 

• m 

ft ft 

ft ft ft ft 

• 9 

41 -83 

I^ad • • • • • • 

•• 

•• 

ft ft • ft 

•• 

24-79 




Total 

ft ft 

100-00 

(f) SeApaga arrangfments 






Not reporting 

• • 

• • 

ft ft ft ft 

ft ft 

4-27 

Hatisl'actory 

ft ft 


ft ft ft ft 

ft ft 

31 '63 

Moderately satisfactory • . 

• ft 

•• 

ft ft ft ft 

ft ft 

22-22 

Unsatisfactory •• •• 

• «L 

• • 

ft ft ft ft 


41-83 




Total 


100-00 

(/) Veniitation arrangements 






Good • • • • 

• • 

9 • 

• • » • 

ft ft 

43-59 

(u) Bad 

ft ft 

9 9 

• • • • 

• ft 

0-40 

(in) Tolerable 

ft ft 

m 9 

• • ■ • 

ft ft 

47-01 




Total 

ft ft 

100 'Oo 


About 70 per cent, of the sampled families were living in 
chawls/bustees, about 15 per cent, in independent houses, about 9 
per cent, in flats and the rest lived in other types of accommoda- 
tion. Roughly 62 per cent, of the families were living in private build- 
ings, about 21 per cent, in self-owned houses and about 9 per cent, 
each in buildings provided by employers and by public bodies. The 
structure of the building was pucca, i.e., with walls built of cement, 
bricks, concrete or stone, in about 56 per cent, of the cases and 
katcha in about 42 per cent, of the cases. 

11.3, Condition of dwelling 

Table 11.2 gives the condition of dwellings occupied by the 
sampled families, such as number of living rooms, kitchen, store, 
bath, provision of verandah, lighting, water supply, provision and 
type of latrine, etc. For the purpose of the survey, a living room 
was defined as one which would exclude kitchen, store, etc., if sepa- 
rate kitchen, store, etc., existed in the dwelling. For sources of water 
supply, if more than one source was being used, the one used most 
was taken into consideration. 
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Table 11.2 


Percentage distribution 

of dwellings by 

various 

characteristics 

Item 





pcrct3iitii;^o 

of dwclli-.iga 

1 





2 

(a) Number of living rooms in dwelling 




0-8.5 

Ko living room 

■ • • • 

• a 


• • 

uno 

• • • « 

• 9 


a « 

64 1)6 

Two 

• • • • 

9 9 


a a 

24 -71) 

Three 

• • • • 

9 9 


a a 

7-69 

More than three 

a • • a 

a a 


a a 

1-71 




Total 

• • 

100 00 

(6) Lighting type 






Not reporting 

• • • • 

a a 

a • 

• • 

0-85 

Electricity .• 

• . • • 

. . 

• • 

a • 

9-40 

Kerosene 

1 

• • « • 

a • 

•• 

• • 

89*75 




Total 

• a 

100-01) 

(c) Provision of kitchen • 






Kitchen provided 

%-• • • 

• • 

• • 


68*12 

Where not provided^ using: 






(i) Room in common use with other families 

a • 


a • 

1*71 

(ti) Part of living room 

* • . • 

9 9 


a • 

33-53 

(Hi) Covered or uncovered verandah 

, , 


a a 

6*13 

(iv) No specific part of the house 

• • a • 

9 9 


a 9 

. . 

(v) Not reporting 

• • • • 

a a 


0 9 

1*71 




Total 

m 9 

100-00 

(d) Number of stores 






No store room 

• • a a 

a a 


a 0 

82*91 

Ono 

0 9 9 9 

• • 

, , 

9 9 

1709 

More than one 

• • • • 

a 9 

•• 

•• 

•* 




Total 

•• 

100-00 

(c) Provision of bath-room 






No bath room provided • . 



m 0 

.tM- 

61*51 

Where provided: 






(t) In individual uso 

• • • • 

a 0 

m 9 

a a 

23*93 

(ti) In common use 

• • • • 

0 0 

• 0 

• a 

11-53 




Total 

a a 

KW-Ofl 

(/) Provision of covered verandah 





Not reporting • . • • 

• • • • 

• • 

• • 


0-86 

Provided . , . , 

t • • • 

a a 

• • 

* . 

22*22 

Not provided •• 

• • ■ • 

• a 

• • 

•• 

70-92 




Total 

•• 

100-00 
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Table 11.2— contd. 


1 




2 

{g) Source of water supply 





Kot reporting •• 

• • 

• • • ■ 

• • 

• • 

Tap provided: 





(i) 111 dwelling .. .. .. 

• • 

V • • ■ 

• m 

7'70 

(ii) Outside dwelling 

• • 

• • mm 

m m 

86-47 

Well (with or without haiid pump) 

• • 

mm mm 

m m 

< 6-83 



Total 

m m 

100-00 

{h) Provision of latrine 





N)lalriiio 

• • 


• • 

11*97 

lo individual use 

• • 

• • • • 

• • 

17*09 

In common use with other families 

•• 

• • ■ • 

• t 

70*94 



Total 

•• 

100*00 

[%) Type of latrine 





Flush system . . . . • • 

• • 


• • 

31*33 

Se])tic tank system 

• • 

• • • • 

• • 

1*20 

Manually cleaned • • • • 

• • 

• • • • 

• ■ 

67*47 



Total 

• • 

100-00 


It would be seen that a majority of the dwellings were having 
one living room. There was< however, no provision for store-room, 
bath-room and separate ktrine in the dwelling in a large majority 
of the cases. 

11.4. Distance of dwelling from important places 

Information was also collected about the important places usu- 
ally visited by workers and their families and the distance of 
such places from the awellings. The intention was to find out whe- 
ther essential neeas and amenities were easily available to the wor- 
kers and their families in nearby places. Table 11,3 gives the names 
of important places and percentage distribution of families visit- 
ing the places by distance of the places from their dwellings. 
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Table il.3 


Distribution, of families visiting important places by distance of the 

places from their dtoellings 


FartiovUrBof places, etc. 

Percentage Percentage 
of of 

families families 
not re- not visit- 
porting ing 

Percentage of families visiting 

the places by distances 



Total 

i 

Less 
than 1 
mile 

1 mile 
to less 
than 

two miles 

Two miles 
and above 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Work-place of ma,in earner 

6-99 


29-91 

23-93 

40-17 

100-00 

Primary school 

0*85 

8*65 

82-91 

6-84 

0-85 

100-00 

Medical aid centre 

0*86 

6*84 

71-79 

17-96 

2-57 

100-00 

Hospital 

0-85 

. • 

41-03 

37-61 

20-51 

100-00 

Play-gronnd for children 

0*85 

12-82 

75-22 

10-26 

0*85 

100-00 

Cinema house . . 

. . 

0-85 

68-38 

24-79 

6-98 

100-00 

Chopping centre -grocery 

• • 

• . 

94-02 

4-27 

1-71 

100-00 

Shopping ceutrc-vogetablca 

• • 

0-85 

94-03 

3-41 

1-71 

100-00 

Employment exchange 

3-41 

10-26 

8-55 

12-82 

64-96 

100-00 

Railway station 

• « 

• • 

18-81 

35-04 

46-15 

100-00 

Bus stop 

0-85 

• • 

96-59 

1-71 

0-85 

100-00 

Post office 

1-71 

•• 

72-65 

23-93 

1-71 

100-00 


In a majority of the cases, work-places of the main earners were 
at a distance of less than 2 miles. Other important places of visit 
by workers and their families, such as primary school, medical aid 
centre, playground for children, cinema house, shopping centres, bus 
stop and post office were within a distance of one mile in a majority 
of the cases. 



Chapter 12 

EMPLOYMENT, WORKING AND SERVICE CONDITIONS 

12.1. Introductory 

Infonivatioii was collected in respect of employment pattern, 
service conditions, length of service, working conditions and welfare 
of such worker-members in the sampled working class families as 
were employed in registered factories. In regard to employment 
pattern, employment history of the members employed in register- 
ed factories at any time during the preceding one year was collect- 
ed for the 12 months preceding the date of survey. In view of the 
long reference period, a week was prescribed as the recoi'ding unit. 
It was recognised that details of employment history for one full 
year could not be obtained by week to week accounting in view of 
the difficulties of recall and, therefore, only a broad pattern was 
sought by combining all the periods under one particular major 
head during the preceding year on the basis of information furnish- 
ed by the informant. 

With regard to working conditions and awareness of the statu- 
tory rights and privileges enjoyed by the workers, information was 
collected from the informants alone and no attempt was made by 
the Investigators to check up the details by visiting the factories, 
though in cases of doubt or conflicting opinions they had to probe 
in detail. For this purpose, only such members of the sampled fami- 
lies were covered as were employed in registered factories on the 
day preceding the date of survey. These included paid apprentices 
also. 

12.2. Employment pattern 

Table 12'1 shows the employment pattern of the employee- 
members of the sampled families classified as “Permanent” .and 
“Others” for a reference period of one year. 

Table 12.1 

Percentage distribution of man-AJoeeks by employment status 


Porcentafj^e of man-weeks worked 


Employment piarticlilars ^ 

Peinijineiit 

cnijiloycos 

01 her 
emjjoyoepf 

All 

1 

2 

3 

4 

(a) paid employment— 

(i) In factories . • . , , , 

00-87 

91-50 

95-71 

(n) In other establiplimcnts 

, , 

3-85 

o-8ar 

h) Self-employment 

. • 

1-01 

0-35 

(r) Tn employment hut not at work 

2-68 

0'87 

2-29 

(d) Not in employment — 

(i) Scckinjr work . . , • 

0-45 

2'17 

0*82 

(fi) Not working hut available for work 

, , 

1 t 

• • 

{Hi) Not available for work 

•• 


•• 

Total 

100-00 

100-00 

lOO-OO 

Number of employees 

112 

31 

uy 


64 
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There was a clear difference in pattern for permanent and other 
employees. In the case of the former, the percentage of man-weckg 
in self-employment or ‘not in employment’ was negligible but not 
so in th«3 case of the latter, who had a lesser quantum of paid em- 
ployment in factories. 

12.3. Condition of work-place 

Table 12.2 gives the opinion of the employee-members of sani- 
pled families (excluding those who were on out-door duties) classi- 
fied by industry groups, about the condition of work-places. 

Table 12.2 

Percentage distribution of employees according to opinion expres- 
sed on condition of work-places by industry groups 

Iiulijsiry group 

Condition of work-placo r- — — ^ — 

' Printing and Bnsic metals Rest 

publishing aiui their 
products 


1 2 3 4 5 


Tempcrafvrr, hinaidity and van- 


t tint ion 

UncomfiDrlablo 

Tolerable or comfortable 

No particular cuiiinients 

130S 

86-97 

14-89 

85-11 

12-33 

87-67 

13* 29 
86*71 

Total 

100 -tM) 

100*00 

100-00 

100*00 

lllumimlion 





Too dark 

1304 

2-13 

8-22 

7*00 

Too bright 

8-70 

, , 

1-.37 

2*10 

Tolerable or good . . 

78'26 

97-87 

00-41 

90*90 

No particular comments 

•• 

-- 

-- 

•• 

Total 

100 ‘00 

100-00 

100-00 

100*00 

Cleanliness 





Dirty 

1304 

6*38 

16*44 

12-59 

Pair nr good 

82*61 

82*98 

80*82 

81-82 

No iJarticular comments 

4-35 

10*64 

2*74 

5-59 

Total 

100*00 

100-00 

100.00 

100-00 


Sitting and standing arrange^ 
ments 


TJncomfortable 

17-39 

8-51 

24*66 

18-18 

Comfortable 

.39 13 

70-21 

57-54 

58*74 

No particular comments 

43*48 

21*28 

17-80 

23-08 

Total 

100*00 

100*00 

100*00 

100*00 

Total number of employees 

25 

47 

73 

143 


12.4. Amenities provided 


Relevant data collected from employee-members (excluding 
those whose place of work was their own residence) on welfare 
amenities provided within the compound or premises of the factory 
and outside are presented in table 12.3. 


— — > 
All 
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, Table 12.3 

Percentage distribution O'f employee^rn^mbers according to opinion 
expressed on amenities provided 


Item 


Not Not 

report* provi* 
ing (led 


Pro- 

vlded 


Total A^nong provided (Col. 4) consi* 
^ derod 


Unsatis- Satis* No par* 
factory factory ticular Total 
comments 


1 2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Latrines and urinals 

7 00 

93-00 

100-00 

37-59 

60-16 

2-26 

100-00 

Bath • » • • • » 

83-22 

16-78 

100 ‘00 

4-17 

05 ‘83 


100-00 

Wash places .* 

21-00 

79-00 

100-00 

17-70 

82-30 


100 00 

Brlnking Water . • • . 

11-89 

88-11 

100-00 

20-64 

78-67 

0-79 

100 00 

B ^^st-sheiter . • 

71-33 

28-67 

loo-no 

24-39 

73-17 

2-44 

100 00 

Canteen . • 

60>14 

39-86 

100-00 

24-66 

73-69 

1-76 

100-00 

B^^adi ng or recreation • • 

88-81 

11-10 

100-00 

12-50 

81-26 

6-26 

100 -00 

Co-operative stores and 
grain shops 

88-81 

n-19 

100-00 

31-26 

62-60 

6-26 

100-00 

Technical training . . 

03-01 

6-99 

100-00 

20-00 

80-00 

* • 

100-00 

M.^dical facility -arran- 
g?d by employers 

72-03 

27-97 

100-00 

7-60 

92-60 

• • 

100-00 

Meiical facility arran- 
ged by E.S.I.C. .. 2-80 

46-85 

60-35 

100-00 

26-00 

63-89 

11-11 

IGO-OO 


12,5. Statutory rights and benefits 

Table 12.4 gives the data collected on awareness of important 
provisions of labour laws on the part of the employee-members of 
the sampled working class families. 

Table 12.4 

Distribution of employees by rights and benefits under Labour Laws 

and awareness thereof 


Bights and benefits 


Percentage of employeoB by avareneFs 

^ ^ 

Not Fully Partially Not Total 

reporting awaro aware aware 


t 2 3 4 6ft 


Factories Act 
Maximum daily hours of work at normal Wages 
R At-^ of overt! me wa g( s 
Bntileinent to leave With wages , . 

Rate of leave with Wages ,, ,, e. 

Payment of Wages Act 
Payment of wages at regular intervals 
Max’mnm interval at wh'ch wages can be paid 
Imposition of fines, deduction from Wages 
Procedure for complaints • . . . « 

Workmen's Compensation Act 
Compensation for temporary disablement 
Compensation for death due to work accident 
Procedure f^or complaints 


0-71 

8.6-72 

6-71 

7-86 

lOO-fO 

0-71 

65-00 

6-71 

28-58 

100 -CO 

2-14 

64-29 

6-71 

37-86 

100-00 

2‘14 

47-14 

6-00 

46-72 

100-00 

0-71 

82-16 

7-14 

10-00 

100-00 

0-71 

66-72 

8-67 

35-00 

100-00 

0-71 

48-68 

12-14 

S8-67 

100-00 

0-71 

46-43 

11-43 

41-43 

100-00 

• m 

23-81 

7-94 

68-26 

100-00 

• • 

17-46 

4-76 

77-78 

100-00 

• • 

17-46 

6-35 

76-19 

lCO-00 
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Table 12.4— con td. 

1 2 3 4 6 6 

Industrial Employment {Standing Orders) 

Act 

Framing of procedures for recruitment, dir charge, 

di.’*r.i pi nary action, etc. •. .. •. 0’77 43*85 8*46 46*92. ir0*(0 

Approval of procedure .. .. .. 0*77 43*08 6*38 50*77 100*10 

Intimat on of procedures to the workers .. 0*77 33*85 6*92 58*46 lC0*liC 

Industrial Disputes Act 

Lay-off compcnKai ion •• .. .. 0*76 25*96 7*63 66*65 100*00 

Bate of la.y-ofT compensatioi> ■ .. 0*76 19*08 3-82 76*34 1(J0*(0 

Notice of retrenchment .. .. •• 0*76 32*82 6*11 60*31 100*10 

Betrenchment eomperifat on .. .. 0.76 24*43 7*63 67*18 100*10 

Employees^ Provident Funds Act and Schffnes 

Contribution by employer .. .. .. •• 66*13 8*06 25*81 100*00 

PfT od after which the employer’s conlrihution 

becomes payable .. •• .. •• 48*38 9*68 41*94 100*00 

Accumulation of ini erest .. .. .. .. 41*94 8*06 50*00 100*C0 

Employers* Slate Insurance Act and Scheme 

Benefit for s’ ckn<‘ss. . .. .. .. 1*31 63*16 6*58 28*95 100*1.0 

Benefit for temporary difc able me nt .. •• 1*31 63*95 11*86 32*89 100*10 

Bope'i da nt’s benefit in '^•ase of death .. .. 1*31 2S*96 13*16 66*58 100*10 

Benefits during confinement .. .. 14*29 57*14 28 57 100*10 

12.6. Trade union memhership 

Data collected regarding association of employee-members with 
trade unions are presented in table 12.5. For the purpose of the sur- 
vey, a trade union was defined as any organisation or association 
of the workers which stood for achievement of the workers’ econo- 
mic demands. Such organisations or associations might not neces- 
sarily be registered with the Registrar of Trade Unions or recog- 
nised by the employers. For ascertaining the membership of any 
trade union, only the position on the date of survey was taken into 
account. 

Table 12.5 

Percentage distribution of employee-members according to member^ 
ship of trade unions and other details 


Percenlagc of 

Item employce- 

mcmhoi-8 



Notreporting .. .. .. .. .. .. 0*70 

No union exists •• .. ,, ,, .. .. 48*25 

In case of a union 


(w) Members .. ,, .. .. ,, .. .. 37 . 06 

(6) Notmemberfc .. .. .. .. .. 13*99 

Total .. 100*00 

Subscription paid 

Not. reporting Or no fiubecript ion .. .. .. .. 3*77 

Paying regularly .. .. .. ,, .. 66 04 

Not paying regularly . . .. .. .. .. .. 30*19 


Total 


100*00 


C8 


Table 12.5— contd. 

V— - — — 

1 


Bate of subscription per month 

Not reporting .. .. •• •• •• •• •• 3*77 

Less than Re, 0 ■ 25 • • • • . . - • • • • • • • 24*63 

Re. 0*26 to less than Re. 0*60 •• .. .. .. .. 47*17 

Be. 0*60 and above •• •• •• •• ^ •• •• 24*63 


Total .. 100 -CO 


Of the total employee-members, about 37 per cent, stated to be 
members of trade unions. Of this, about 2/3rds were paying their 
subscription regularly. The most common rate of subscription was 
Ke. 0.25 to less than Re. 0.50 per month. 

12.7. Length of service 

Some information was also collected on the total length of -ser- 
vice of each employee-member in the particular establishment in 
which he /she was employed on the day preceding the date of sur- 
vey. If the service was discontinuous, then the total duration was 
counted from the first employment in the establishment after ignor- 
ing the period of discontinuities. On the basis of this information, 
a distribution of employees according to their length of service in 
the particular establishment in which they were employed on the 
reference day is given by industry-groups in table ll6. 

Table 12.6 

Percentage distribution of employee-members by industry-group 

and length of service 


Length of service 



Industry group 

-A- 


r ' — 

Printing 
and piib- 
* libbing 

Basic 
metals 
and thoir 
products 

Rest 

AU 

1 


2 

3 

4 

6 

Less than 1 year . . 

• • 

1306 

14*89 

12*32 

13*29 

One year to less than 6 years 

9 9 

.. 8-70 

34*04 

36*99 

31*47 

6 years to less than 10 years 

9 9 

.. 30-43 

27*66 

21*92 

26*17 

10 years to lesB than 20 years 

9 9 

.. 34-78 

21*28 

23*29 

24*47 

20 years and^above • • 

a • 

.. 13-04 

2*13 

6*48 

6*60 


Total 

.. 100-00 

100*00 

100*00 

100*00 

Number of employees 

• • 

23 

47 

73 

148 


By and large, the employee-members of the sampled families 
constituted a stable labour force. 
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12 . 8 . SeTvics conditions uj. < j 

In regard to service conditions, informatiort was obtained on 
shift-working, rest-interval, pay-period, paid earned ^ leave and 
social security benefits. All this information was obtained m re^ 
nect of employee-members, including paid apprentices, employed 
in registered factories on the day preceding the date or survey. This 
information was collected from the informants only and not from 
the establishments where they were employed. A person was consi- 
dered to be employed if he was having a job, even though he might 
not be actually working on the reference day for such reasons as 
illness, leave, temporary lay-off, etc. 

Table 12.7 shows the relevant data collected on service condi- 
tions. rr, 

Table 12.7 

Percentage distribution of employee-members by industry-group 

andtService conditions 


Service conclitioiii 


Print ng 
and pub- 
lishing 


Industry-group 

■ « — ■ — ■ *■■■-» — * 

Basic Kebt 
niitals 
and their 
product B 



Shift-working 

Hay 

Night .. 

Evening •• •• 

notation • • • • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

.. 78-26 

21-74 

89-36 

10 - C 4 

71-23 

4-11 

21-66 

78-32 

2-10 

19-68 


Total 

.. lOO'OO 

100-00 

100-00 

ICO-OO 

Daily rest interval 
No rest interval 

Half-an-hour or less 

More than half-an-hour 

•• 

!! 39 - i 3 

.. 60-87 

36 - i ? 
63-83 

12-32 

41-10 

46-68 

6-29 

39-16 

64-66 


Total 

.. 100-00 

100-00 

lOO-CO 

ICO-CO 

Pay period 

Wef'kly 

For nightly . . • • 

Monthly 

Others • • • • 

• • 

05 - 0.5 

4-.35 

19-16 

80-66 

10-96 

10-96 

76-34 

2-74 

11-88 

6 - r,tf 

80-43 

2-10 


Tolal 

100-00 

100-00 

ICO -CO 

ICO-CO 

Days of paid earned leave enjoyed 
Not reporting 

No earn'^d leave • • 

I to 10 days 

II tils days 

16 days and above . . 

•. 13-04 

60-87 
8-70 
13-04 
4-36 

19-16 

46-81 

8-51 

10-64 

14-89 

32-88 

38-36 

1-37 

16-44 

10-05 

26-17 

44-76 

4-90 

13-99 

11-10 


Total 

100-00 

100-00 

100*00 

100 00 


Roughly 78 per cent, of the workers were in day shifts, about 
20 per cent, in shifts by rotation and about 2 per cent, in night 
shifts. In regard to daily rest-interval, i.e., break of interval irres- 
pective of its length generally given to workers in the midst of their 
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work, about 39 per cent, of workers were enjoying half-an-hour or 
less daily rest-interval and about 55 per cent, of workers enjoyed 
rest-interval of more than half-an-hour. As regards pay-period, about 
80 per cent, of the workers were being paid monthly, about 12 per 
Cent, weekly and about 6 per cent, fortnightly. The percentage of 
employee being paid monthly was markedly high in case of print- 
ing and publishing industry. Data on paid earned leave enjoyed by 
the worker-members during the calendar year preceding the date 
of survey show that about 5 per cent, of workers enjoyed leave of 

I to 10 days, about 14 per cent, between 11 and 15 days and about 

II per cent, for 16 days and above. About 45 per cent, of the wor- 
kers reported that they had not enjoyed paid earned leave. In this 
connection it has to be borne in mind that some of the workers 
were in employment for a part of the reference year only and the 
data related to paid leave actually availed of. 

12.9. Social security benefits * 

Data were also collected on social security benefits, e.g., under 
the Employees’ Provident Fund and Employees’ State Insurance 
Schemes, enjoyed by the employee-members as on date of survey. 
These data are presented in table 12.8. 

Table ,12.8 


Percentage distribution of employees by social security benefits 


Scheme 


Percentage of 
employee- 
members 

1 


2 

Provident Fund Scheme 

Not reporting 

No arrangement 

If arrangement 

(A) Contributing 

(B) Not contributing 
(rt) Not interested 
(h) Not eligible 

• • • • 

• V • • 

• • • • 

• • m 9 

• • • • 

!*. 66-M 

.. 38-46 

.. 0-70 

.. 4-20 


Total 

.. 100-00 

Employees^ State Insurance Scheme 

Not reporting 

No am ngement 

If arrange nif-nt 

(a) Contributing . . 

[b) Not contributing 

• • a • 

• • • • 

.. 2-80 

46-85 

45-45 

.. 4-90 


Total 

100-00 


Out of the total of 143 employee-members, about 38 per cent, 
were contributing to provident fund account either under the Em- 
ployees’ Provident Funds Act or under voluntary provident fund 
schemes maintained by the employers. In about 57 per cent, of the 
cases, there was no arrangement for provident fund. 

About 45 per cent, of the employee-members were contributing 
'towards the Employees State Insurance Scheme which covered 
sickness, w'ork-injury and maternity benefits and about 47 per cent, 
were not covered under the Scheme. 





Chapter 13 

SAVINGS, ASSETS AND INDEBTEDNESS 

13.1. Introductory 

Under this head, information was collected from each sampled 
family about the amount of its savings and assets held at the place of 
residence or at the native place and total debts — both on family ac- 
count and on enterprise and other purposes account — as on the date 
of survey. Only the family’s share of the assets and loans was taken 
into consideration if such assets and loans were held jointly with 
others. Loans taken from the same source but for different purposes, 
as also loans taken for the same purpose from different sources, were 
treated as separate cases of loans. Credit purchases were also con- 
sidered as loans. 

13.2. Components of savings 

Relevant data on ‘Savings’ and ‘Assets’ are presented in table 13.1. 

Table 13.1 

(A) Average amount of savings and assets per reporting family by 

income classes (Rs.) 

Monthly fami.y income class (Rs.) 

Sivings/ Assets 

> <60 60— <120 120 and All 

above 



Averoffe atnounl per reporting family (lie.) 

Savings .. .. .. .. 188-33 3.')4-72 1,030- 19 B09 00 

Assets .. .. .. .. 245-83 561-02 1,531-81 771-20 


Total .. -434-16 915-74 2,562 -CO 1,280-10 

(B) Percentage distribution of savings and assets by form and 

income classes 


Form of Savings Assets 


M uittily fnmily income class (Rs.) 

Ia 

<60 60— <120 li’Oaud All 

above 



{%) Savings 
(a) On family account 


Life Insurance premiu m paid 

• • 

• • 

1-78 

1-67 

1-63 

Provident fund — own contribution 

• • 

21-69 

18-47 

20-10 

19-60 

Provident fund employer’s contribution 

• • 

21-69 

18-49 

18-44 

18-63 

Savings (bank, postal and ca^h in bund) 

• • 

•• 

•• 


• • 

Total 

• • 

43-38 

38-74 

40-21 

39-76 


71 
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Table 13.1— contd. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

8 

Ih) On enterprine anti other purposes account . . 
(ii) Assets 
( o) On family account 

I<and •• 

Buildinjr 

Jewellery and ornainontB ^ ^ ^ . 
Others 

a • 

42-23 

11-61 

D-96 

1-92 

6-S8 

62-27 

1- 14 

2- 27 

a • 

12 >32 
44-24 
2*32 
0-91 

• • 

11-05 

45-90 

1-76 

1-53 

Total 

56-62 

61-26 

69-79 

60-24 

(b) On enterprise and othei* pnrpDses account 

/ 

- 

a • 

•• 

Grand total » . 

100-00 

100 ‘00 

100-00 

100-00 

To‘al number of reporting famdicB 

12 

46 

21 

79 


Out of the total of 117 sampled families, 79 or about 68 per cent, 
reported savings and assets on the date of the survey. The amount of 
savings per reporting family worked out to Rs. 509.00 and of assets per 
reporting family to Rs. 771.20 giving a total of Rs. 1,280.20. Thus, sav- 
ings formed about 40 per cent, and assets about 60 per cent, of the 
total amount of both savings and assets held by the reporting families. 
Both savings and assets were held wholly on ‘family account’. 

13.3, Extent of savings and assets 

Table 13.2 gives percentage distribution of families according to 
total amount of savings and assets held on the date of survey by 
income classes. 

Table 13.2 


Percentage distribution of families by total amount of saving and 

assets and income classes 


Amount of (fav.’n^s and rasets 

Monthly family income clafs (Rc.) 
r" 

/i60 60—1.120 120 and All 


aliovo 

1 

2 3 4 5 


Not reporting 



eo-00 

28-13 

8‘70 

32-48 

No savings and assets 



6-68 

1-66 

4-36 

3-42 

J-oss th;m Rs. 200 , . • • 


• • 

13-33 

14-06 

. . 

11*11 

Rm. 200 m below Rr, 500 


a • 

13.33 

20 >31 

4-3.5 

15-58 

Rp. 500 to below R«. 1 ,500 , . 


» • 

3-33 

23-44 

34-78 

20-52 

R.-'. 1 ,500 to below R**. 2,500 


• • 

3 33 

3-13 

1304 

6-13 

R‘ . 2,500 10 below Rr. 3,500 


• • 

a • 

6-25 

1304 

5-98 

Rs. 3,500 In britjw Rs. 4,600 


a • 

a • 

1-66 

8-70 

2-56 

Rs. 4,500 and above • • 



•• 

1-66 

13-04 

3*42 


To'al 


looro 

irooo 

100-00 

100-00 


Roughly 26 D?r cent, of the families reported savings and assets of 
less than Rs. 500 and about 21 per cent, of Rs. 500 to less than Rs. 1,500. 
13.4. Possession of durable articles and live-stock 


In addition to savings and assets, data were collected on certain 
selected durable articles. The intention was to have an idea of the 
living habits and the level of living of the sampled working class 
families on the basis of the possession or non-possession of such arti- 
cles. Table 13.3 shows the names 6nd number of durable articles and 
live-stock possessed by the sampled workmg class families. For this 
purpose durable articles hired in or hired out were not taken into 
account. 
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Tabus 13^ 

Number of families possessing! selected durable articles and live-stocXr 
and number of articles, etc., possessed 


Dnrable articles and lire-etock 

Number of 
fam liee re- 
porting poa* 
aeseion of 
articles, etc. 

Percentage 
or reporting 
familiea 

Total number 
of 

wticlea, etc. 
poaaeabfd 

Arerage 
number per 
family ol 
reporting 
familiia 

1 


2 

3 

4 


6 

Table 


16 

13-68 


21 

1-31 

Chair 

, , 

26 

21*37 


48 

1-92 

Sewing machine 


1 

0-86 


1 

100 

Clock, time-piece 


18 

15-38 


10 

106 

Cot 


21 

17*95 


26 

1-24 

Chouki 


4 

3*42 


9 

2-26 

Radio set ' . . 


3 

2*56 


3 

100 

Sitar 


1 

0*85 


1 

100 

Fonntain-pcn 


42 

, 35*90 


60 

1.43 

Wrist- watch 


22 

18*80 


22 

1*00 

Bicycle 


27 

23*08 


27 

100 

Cow, buffalo 


2 

1*71 


3 

1-60 


It would appear from the above table that the possession of some- 
what costly durable articles, such as, clock/time-piece, bicycle, wrist- 
watch, etc., was not very uncommon among the working class families 
surveyed. 

13.5. Extent of indebtedness 

Table 13.4 gives percentage distribution of families by amount of 
debt and income classes. 


Table 13.4 

Percentage distribution of families by income class and amount of debt 


Monthly family income rlaae 

Amount of debt — — — ^ 

<60 60-.<120 120 end AU 

abore 


1 


Lees than Hb, 60 . . 

Ra. SOtoleFB than 100 .. 
Re. 100 to If fig than Be. 1«^0 
Rf». 150 to less than Ba. 250 
Re. 250 to leap than Ba. 500 
Re. 500 to leas than Ba. 1,000 
Re. 1,000 to If SB than Re. 2,000 
Re. 2»000 and abore 


2 

3 

4 

5 


5*77 


3-45 

31*25 

13*46 

5*26 

14-04 

12*50 

11*54 

5*26 

10-34 

25*00 

19 23 

10*58 

18*30 

25*00 

30*78 

5*26 

24-14 

6-25 

15 38 

52*64 

21-84 

, , 

1-03 

15-70 

4-60 

• . 

1-02 

5-86 

2-80 


Total 100 00 100-00 100-00 100-00 


Total number of families reporting debt 16 52 10 87 
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Taking all families together, about 47 per cent, reported debt of 
less than Rs. 250 and about 46 per cent, of Hs. 250 to lessf than 
Rs. 1,000. 

13.6. Purpose of loans 

The relevant data on indebtedness by purpose of loans are pre- 
sented in table 13.5. 


Table 13.5 

Distribution of families, loans and amount of loans by purpose 


Purpose of loans 


Percentage of Percentage dis- Percentage dis- 
families re- tribution tribution of 

porting debt of loans amount of loans 

1 


2 

3 

4 

(A) On family account 





Festival 


• • 

0-66 

0-28 

liarriage . . 


2414 

20-78 

29-59 

Funeral • • • . 

• • 

3*45 

3-00 

4-17 

SicknesB 

a • 

804 

5-84 

4-86 

Meeting current deficit • • 

a • 

61-72 

59-09 

32-27 

Inherited debt 

a • 

116 

0-65 

0-88 

Otheis 

a a 

6-76 

6-84 

21-74 

ToUl 

a a 

94-25 

96-76 

93-74 

(B) On enterprise and other purposes account 




rchase of other assets . . 

. . 

1-16 

0-65 

0-98 

her family enterprise 

• • 

2-30 

1-30 

4-31 

hers 

• • 

2-30 

1-30 

0-97 

Total 

•• 

6-75 

3-26 

6-26 

Grand tofal 

•• 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

Absolute Totals 


87 

154 

(Rs.) 35,941 


Out of the total of 117 sampled familes, 87 or about 74 per cent, 
reported debt on the date of survey. Out of the families reporting debt 
about 94 per cent, had taken loans on Tamily account’ and the rest 
on ‘enterprise and other purposes account*. 

13.7. Sources and terms of loans 

Table 13.6 gives- the percentage distribution of loans by sources, 
nature of security, rate of interest and instalments for repayment. 
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Table 13.6 

Percentage distribution of loans by source, nature of security, rate 
of interest and type of instalment for repayment 


By sourc© 

A 

By nature of security 

—JL. 

By rat© of interest 

— JL.. 

By type of instalment 
(for repayment of loan) 

JL 



Source of 
loan 

\ /— 

Percen- Nature of 
tage of security 
loaiiH 

r 

Percen- 
tage of 
loans 



Bate of Percen- Type of ins- 

interest tage of talnu?nt 

loans 

- 1 

Percen- 
tage of 
loans 

1 

2 

y 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Not reporting 


Not reporting 

Not reporting 

I -30 

Not reporting 

0-65 

Provident 


No security 

8312 

No interest 

18-83 

Weekly 

0-65 

fund 








Co-operative 

8-25 

Land 

1-30 

Ijchh than 0% 

3-25 

Monthly 

48-05 

society 

Employer 

G-49 

Ornaments 

9-09 

6% to less than 

3-90 

Quarterl3- 

0-C5 



and Jc'W’C- 


m% 






llery 






Money-lender 

71-43 



12i% to less 


Half yearly 

2-60 

Shopkeeper 

3-90 

Others 

6-49 

than 25% 

29*87 

Yearly 

3-90 

Friends and 

14-28 







relatives 








Others 

0-65 

• • • • 


25% to less 

19-48 

Others 

43-50 





than 50% 








5t)% and above 

23-37 



Total 

lOO-OO 


100 -00 


100 -00 


100-00 


The largest proportion (about 71 per cent.) of the loans were taken 
from money-lenders. About 83 per cent, of the total loans were taken 
against no security. About 19 per cent, of the loans were taken at no 
interest. Interest at the rate of 12i per cent, to less than 25 per cent, 
was paid in case of 30 per cent, of the loans. The highest rate of inter- 
est, i.e., 50 per cent, and above was paid in case of about 23 per cent, of 
loans. About 48 per cent, of the loans were to be repaid in monthly 
instalments. 


L/P(D)282DofLB— d(a) 






Chapter 14 

SOME IMPORTANT FINDINGS 

14.1. Family characteristics, income and expenditure 

The estimated number of familes of industrial workers satisfying 
the survey definition worked out in Hyderabad to 19.1 thousand. Of 
these, 7 per cent, consisted of single member families, 16 per cent, of 
two to three members, 31 per cent, of four to five members, 26 per 
cent, of six to seven members and the remaining 20 per cent, con- 
sisted of more than 7 members. By family type, the most common (43 
per cent.) consisted of husband, wife, children and other members. 
Others in order were those consisting of husband, wife and children 
(22 per cent.), unmarried earner and other members (9 per cent.), un- 
married earner and husband or wife i.e., single workers with depend- 
dants living elsewhere (7 per cent.), husband and wife (4 per cent.) 
and rest (15 per cent.). 

The average size of the family was 5.33 persons. Of these, 1.28 were 
earners, 0.12 earning dependants and 3.93 non-eaming dependants. Of 
the earners, 1.14 were adult males and 0.14 adult females (there being 
no children). About 67 per cent, of the families had only one income 
recipient. On an average, a family had 3.92 dependants living with it 
and 0.06 dependant living elsewhere. 

The average monthly income worked out to Rs. 106.26 per family 
and Rs. 19.90 per capita. The largest number of families (32 per cent, 
of the total) came within the income class ‘Rs. 60 to less than Rs. 90^ 
and their average income per family was Rs. 73.30. The families with 
an income of ‘Rs. 210 and above’ per month formed 6 per cent, of the 
total. Broadly, the income of large-sized families was higher. 

Of the average income of Rs. 106.26 per family, income from paid 
employment accounted for Rs. 98.91 or 93 per cent., income from self- 
employment for Rs. 1.97 or 2 per cent, and income from “other sour- 
ces” such as rent from land, house, pension, cash assistance, gifts, con- 
cessions, etc. for Rs. 5.38 or 5 per cent. Men contributed the largest 
amount to the average monthly family income from all the three sour- 
ces. 

The average monthly expenditure for current living was Rs. 137.86 
per family, Rs. 25.83 per capita and Rs. 32.00 per adult consumption 
unit. The average expenditure per capita and per adult consumption 
unit Vv'as generally higher in higher income classes. 

Of the average monthly expenditure of Rs. 137.86 per family, con- 
sumption expenditure accounted for Rs. 134.77, the rest being account- 
ed for by non-consumption outgo like interest on loans and remittances 
to dependants. Expenditure on food worked out to Rs. 78.30 or about 
58 per cent, of the total consumption expenditure. The proportion of 
expenditure on food to total consumption expenditure generally dec- 
reased with rise in family income. 

An analysis of the nutritive contents of the food-stuffs consumed, 
on an average, by a working class family in Hyderabad revealed that 
while the overall nutritive value of the diets was fair, there was room 
for improvement. Increased intake of wheat and mixed cereals would 
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help to reduce the deficiency of calories and also the proportion of 
calories derived from rice. Increased intake of green leafy vegetables, 
fruits and intake of atleast skimmed milk especially by the children 
and pregnant and nursing women would help to overcome the defi- 
ciencies in respect of Calcium and vitamin ‘A’. 

14.2. Additional aspects of level of living 

As already stated in Chapter 8, the additional aspects of level of 
living relate only to the sampled lamilies and no estimates have 
been built on the basis of data collected in regard to these aspects. 
Among industrial workers in Hyderabad, Cl* per cent, of all members 
(aged 5 years and above) were illiterate and about 32* per cent, had 
received education upto or below primary standard. During the 
period of survey, about 17 per cent, of family members were receiving 
education. Among children (5 to 14 years of age) this percentage was 
about 53. Reasons for not receiving education in case of children 
were mainly financial difficulties, domestic difficulties and lack of 
facilities. 

Fever was the main sickness reported. Allopathic treatment in 
cases of sickness was the most popular one among the families. 

A majority of working class families were living in chawls/ 
bustees mostly pucca private buildings. The accommodation occupied 
by them in majority of cases consisted of one living room with no 
provision for separate store or bath, in most cases there were arrange- 
ments for tap water supply though outside the dwellings and common 
latrines cleaned manually. Important places usually visited by the 
working class families for their essential needs and amenities, e,g., 
shopping centres, bus stop, post office, were in most cases within a dis- 
tance of one mile from their dwellings. 

A majority of the employee-members of the sampled families were 
in permanent employment in factories. About 55 per cent, of them 
had a length of service of 5 years or more in the same establishment 
and thus they constituted a stable labour force. About 78 per cent, of 
the employee-members were working in day shifts and about 20 per 
cent, in different shifts by rotation. About 39 per cent, were enjoying 
a daily rest interval of half-an-hour or less. Most of the employees 
were being paid monthly. About 38 per cent, of the employee-mem- 
bers were contributing under the Employees’ Provident Fund Scheme 
and about 45 per cent, under the Employees’ State Insurance Scheme. 

About 68 per cent, of the families reported assests and savings 
wholly on ‘family account’ on the date of survey. Savings formed 
about 40 per cent, and assets about 60 per cent, of the total amount of 
savings and assets. The average amount of savings and assets per re- 
porting family on the date of survey worked to Rs. 509.00 and Rs. 771.20 
respectively. Roughly 47 per cent, of the families reported savings and 
assets of less than Rs. 1,500. 

About 74 per cent, of the families suveryed reported bedt on the 
date of survey. The outstanding loans were mostly -Pn ‘family account’ 


♦Estimated figures. 



Appendix I 


List of Centres covered under Family Living Surveys among 
Industrial Workers during 1958-59 


A. Factory Centres — 

1. Digboi. 

2. Jamshedpur. 

3. Monghyr-Jamalpur. 

4 . Bombay. 

5. Ahmedabad. 

6. Nagpur. 

7. Bhavnagar. 

8. Sholapur. 

9. Bhopal. 

10. Indore. 

11. Gwalior. 

12. Madras. 

13. Madurai. 

14. Coimbatore. 

15. Guntur. 

16. Hyderabad. 

17. Sambalpur. 

18. Kanpur. 

19. Varanasi (Banaras). 

20. Saharanpur. 

21. Calcutta. 

22. Howrah. 

23. Asansol. 

24. Bangalore. 

25. AUeppey. 

26. Alwaye. 


27. Amritsar. 

28. Yamunanagar. 

29. Jaipur. 

30. Ajmer. 

31. Delhi. 

32. Srinagar. 

B. Mining Centres — 

33. Jharia. 

34. Kodarma. 

35. Noamundi. 

36. Balaghat. 

37. Gudur. 

38. Barbil. 

39. Raniganj. 

40. Kolar Gold Field. 

C. Plantation Centres — 

41. Labac. 

42. Rangapara. 

43. Mariani. 

44. Doom Dooma. 

45. Coonoor. 

46. Darjeeling. 

47. Jalpaiguri. 

48. Chikmagalur. 

49. Ammathi. 

50. Mundakkayam. 
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Appendix II 

Average monthly expenditure — itemrvnse—peii family 


Single member families All families 

r" "" " ' ' ' * i ' 

Number Average Number Average 
Item of report- expend!- of report- ezpendi- 

ing families ture per ing fanii- ture per 
family of lies family of 

all families all families 

(Rs.) (Rs.) 


1 2 3 4 5 


(a) CONSUMPTION EXPENDITURB 

Food, BEVERAGES, ETC. 

Cereals and products 

Paddy 

• • 


• • 

1 

0-02 

Rioe 

• • a • 

• • 

e • 

10 

259 

452 

29*96 

Wheat 

f 

• • • ■ 

• • 

• • 

2 

0-32 

153 

2-20 

Wheat atta 

• • • a 


• e 

1 

0-06 

8 

0-10 

Jawar 

• • • • 


• • 

2 

0-07 

312 

5-45 

Jawar atta 

• • • • 


• • 

1 

0-10 

20 

0*27 

Bajra 

• • • • 


• • 


a a 

1 

0*02 

Maida 

• • • • 

• • 

e • 

• • 

• • 

1 

0*00 

Suji, rawa 

• • • • 

a a 

• • 

a a 

• • 

3 

0-01 

Bread 

• « • • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

6 

0-04 

Bineuit 

• • • • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

a . 

3 

0*02 

Grinding and other charges . . 

• • 

• • 

3 

0-02 

367 

0*67 

Sub total: cereals and products 

• • 

• • 

10 

8 16 

454 

36*66 

Arhar 

Pulses and produ^is 

• • • • 

• • 


7 

0-16 

384 

2-53 

Gram 

• • • • 

• • 

• m 

3 

0-09 

231 

0*68 

Moong 

• • • • 

• e 

m m 

1 

0*04 

98 

0-26 

Masur 

mm • « 

• • 

• • 

1 

0-01 

85 

0-29 

Urd 

• • • a 


• • 

1 

0-02 

52 

016 

Sub-total : 

pulses and products 

•• 

• • 

10 

0*81 

462 

3 92 


Oil seeds, oils and fats 


Mustard oil 


• • 

• • 


• • 

1 

0-00 

Gingelly oil 

• , 

• • 

m m 

• a 

• • 

6 

0-03 

Groundnut oil 


• 

m m 

6 

0-22 

300 

2-28 

Other venetable oils 

, , 

• • 

• • 

3 

Oil 

146 

1-56 

Vanaspnli 

, , 

• • 

• • 

a a 

• • 

14 

013 

Oil seeds 

, , 

• • 

m m 

a a 

• • 

1 

002 

Other fats 

•• 

• • 

• m 

1 

0*09 

2 

002 

Sub-total: oil seeds, oils and fats 

• • 

m m 

10 

0*42 

463 

404 

Meat, fish and eggs 







Goat meat 

s • 


m • 

4 

0-32 

316 

3-40 

Beef 

• • 


• • 

1 

0-03 

35 

017 

Mutton 




1 

001 

62 

0-84 

Pork 




a a 

a a 

1 

0 00 

Poultry 


• • 

• • 

a a 

a a 

3 

007 

Other meat 



• • 

a . 

a a 

1 

0-00 

Fresh fish 


^ * 

• • 

1 

000 

72 

0-38 

Dry fi^h 



• m 

• • 

• • 

9 

0-02 

Eggs— hen 


• • 

• • 

t m 

• • 

50 

0-16 

Sub«totaI: meat, fish and eggs 

• • 

• • 

7 

0*36 

408 

4*99 




Appendix II— couitd, 


1 2 8 4 6 


MiH and producU 

Mlk— :iovr .. .. 4 0*0J 


Milk— buffalo 

Curd 

LasAi 

Ghee— buffinlo 
Butter 
Powder milk 
Other milks 

Sub-toial: milk and products 


and spicu 

Salt 

Turmeric 
Chillies — Rreen 
Chilliea— dry 
Tamarind . . 

Onion 

Garlio 

Coriander 

G inger 

Pepper 

Methi 

Mustard . . 

Jira 
Cloves 
l^laichi 
Mixed spices 
Other spices 

Sub- total: condiments and spices 


VegelafjJta and products 

Potato 
Mali, etc. 

Carrot, beo^ 

Arum 

Other root vegetabler 
Brinjal .. 

Cauliflower 
Cabbage . . 

Ladies finger 
Tomato . . 

Ououml)er 

Gourd 

Kerela 

Bean 

Other non-leafV vegetables 

PaUk * 

Chalai 

Methi 

Other leafy vegetables 

Sub- total : vegetables and products . . 


3 

0«3 

337 

3-81 



45 

016 

. 

. . 

1 

o-uo 

1 

0-06 

71 

0-64 



2 

0*02 



3 

0*04 



3 

002 


3 

0-69 

351 

4-72 





10 

0*03 

454 

0-29 

10 

0*02 

443 

0-23 

7 

U 03 

237 

0*26 

0 

0-22 

448 

210 

10 

Oltf 

448 

1*29 

10 

0-07 

451 

0 - 8 S 

7 

004 

428 

0-37 

1 

0 00 

110 

007 

7 

0-03 

426 

0*26 



37 

0*03 



30 

002 

*1 

0 00 

81 

008 

2 

0*01 

92 

006 



39 

0*04 



27 

002 

4 

0 05 

379 

0*82 

2 

0 03 

35 

0-10 

10 

009 

454 

6>87 


6 

0-06 

348 

0*74 



41 

0*01 



5 

0*01 

i 

0 02 

14 

0*01 

1 

O-Ol 

38 

0*03 

9 

0- 10 

346 

0.67 



43 

007 



16 

0*05 

2 

ool 

160 

0*30 

10 

014 

370 

0*84 



44 

0-07 


. , 

39 

0*06 



19 

0*02 

*1 

0-03 

195 

0*42 

■ • 


52 

0*19 

7 

0-05 

402 

0*34 

• • 


87 

0*07 



42 

0*04 

2 

ooi 

112 

0*08 

10 

0*43 

462 

4-02 
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Appendix IL—corM. 


1 




2 

3 

4 

5 

Tdbateo ani produeU 
Bidl 

• • 


6 

0*26 

03 

0*46 

Cigarette . . 

• e 

• • 


16 

1-61 

268 

2-96 

Zarda^ kimam, surti 


• • 




102 

0*14 

Cigar, cheroot 


• • 




18 

0*08 

Chewing tobacco . . 


• • 




6 

0*01 

Smoking tobacco . . 


• • 



0-2i 

22 

0*12 

Leaf tobacco 

• 


• • 



1 

0*00 

SnufiF 

• • 


• • 

i 

0-04 

11 

0*03 

Sub-total: tobacco and product! 


• • 

24 

2 02 

396 

3*80 


Alcoholio beverages, eio. 

Toddy, neera 

7 

0*83 

184 

2*31 

Country liquor 


• • 

37 

0*63 

Opium .. 


• • 

1 

0*02 

Brandy, whiflky .. 

•• 

t • 

2 

0-06 

Sub-total : alcoholic beverages, etc. . . 

7 

0*83 

222 

2*91 

Total; Tobacco, pan, supari and intoxicants 


303 


8*19 

Total; Food, beverages, etc. 

38 

33*52 

482 

86 49 

(♦) Food 

88 

30*49 

482 

78'30 

(ii) Tobacco, pan, supari and intoxicants . . 

• • 

3*03 

. . 

8-19 


0 

Fuel and light 


Firewood and chips 

• • • • 

10 

0*53 

418 

3*87 

Coal and coke 

• • • • 


, . 

7 

0*03 

Saw dust . . 




13 

0*03 

Kerosene oil — fuel . . 


2 

0*00 

216 

0*12 

Kerosene oil — lighting 

• • t • 

18 

0*22 

412 

0*88 

Electricity — lighting 

mm mm 

2 

0*05 

66 

0*37 

Electricity — ^fuel 

• • • • 


, , 

2 

0*00 

Dung cake 

• • • • 



80 

0*31 

Charcoal 

• • • • 

• • 


28 

0*43 

Methylated spirit . . 

• • • • 

• • 


1 

0-00 

Electric bulb 

• • • • 

• • 


1 

0*00 

Candles 




1 

0*00 

Match box 

9 9 9 9 

27 

0*22 

468 

0*41 

Total: fuel and light 

mm mm 

29 

1*02 

473 

6*46 

Housn^o 

Bent for housing and water charges 

Rent for residential house 

21 

2*71 

331 

6*46 

Rent for residential land 

mm 9 9 

. . 


3 

0*01 

Rent for house owned/provided 

9 9 mm 

11 

0*69 

139 

3*10 

Water charges 

.. 

1 

0*00 

37 

.0*11 

Bub-total: rent for housing and water charges . . 

32 

3*40 

470 

8*67 





Appendix II— contd. 




House repairs and upkup 
Repairs .. 

Whitewashing 

Sub-total: house repairs and upkeep . . 


Furniture, tie. 
Mat, mattress, durrie 
Carpet 

Repair and maintenance 
Sub-total: furniture, etc. 


Household appliances 

Box, trunk 

Utensil-earthenware 

Glassware 

Bucket 

Broom 

Rope, string 

Other household appliances . . 
Sub-total: household appliances 


Household services 

Domestic seryant, ayah 
Sweeper . . 

Others 

Sub-total: household services 
Total; housing 


7 1*34 

7 0-11 


• • 

.. 

13 

1*46 

• « 

• • 

d 

001 

• • 

■ • 

1 

0-00 

• • 

• • 

1 

003 



8 

O-Oi 


• • 


2 

0-00 


• t 

33 

0-00 


• • 

2 

0-01 


• • 

1 

0*01 

i 

0 00 

32 

0-02 



1 

0-00 

• • 

• • 

4 

0-00 

I 

0-00 

67 

0-14 



. , 

10 

0-30 

3 

0-02 

160 

0-27 

2 

001 

81 

0-06 

0 

003 

189 

0*63 


32 3-43 473 10-93 


ClOTHIKO, BXDDIKOt BTO. 
Ready-made (Nothing 

Dhoti 

Lungi 

Pyjama . . 
liousers . . 

Half pants 
Bush-shirt ' 

Shirty kamii, kurta 
Qanji, banian 

Sari 

Blouse, choli 

Frock 

Towel 

Shawal, wrapper^ scarf 
Sweater^ pull over . . 

Popline . . 

Other garments 

Sub-total: ready-made clothing 




22 

0-4T 



5 

007 



3 

002 



4 

0-04 

i 

0-09 

6 

003 



2 

001 

i 

0-09 

15 

0-11 



6 

004 

i 

0-09 

69 

2*21 



2 

001 

/ 


4 

0-03 



4 

008 



1 

0-00 



3 

0-04 


• • 

1 

0-01 

• • 

• • 

1 

0-01 

3 

0-27 

92 

3-12 





N<m-reaijf-made dolhinf 


Pyjama 

• • 

• • 

e • 

9 

0-12 

Trousers . . 

• • 

e • 

• • 

7 

0*12 

Half-pants 

a a 

• k 

»• 

5 

0-06 

Bush shirt 

• • 

. , 

, . 

7 

0*15 

Shirt, kamiz, kurta 


1 

0-34 

34 

0-61 

Coat, OTerooat 

« ■ 

e • 

e • 

9 

0-l4 

Sari 

• • 

e e 

e 9 

6 

0-17 

Blou8e,choli 

• • 

• • 

. . 

17 

0*23 

Dopatta, uraui 


. . 

• • 

2 

0*04 

Towel 


, , 

, , 

1 

0.00 

Long cloth 


4 

M8 

19 

0*31 

Bfulmul 


1 

006 

4 

0*04 

Satin 


. . 

. • 

1 

0«00 

Poplin 


. . 

. . 

lA 

0*23 

Other shirting and coating . . 


2 

1-84 

33 

106 

Necktie 


. • 

. . 

1 

0*01 

Other cloth 


1 

1*37 

53 

1*46 

Sub-total: non-ready-made clothing . . 

•• 

6 

4*79 

114 

4*76 

Headwear 

Turban 

• • 

. . 

• 

5 

0*06 

Cap 

• • 

.. 

• 

3 

0*02 

Others 

• • 

•• 

• a 

2 

0*03 

Sub-total: headw ?ar 

• 

•• 

•• 

10 

0*11 

Bedding 

Bed-sheet 

• . 



8 

0*09 

Mosquito net 

. • 

• • 


1 

0*02 

Durrie 

. . 


. • 

2 

0*03 

Blanket, rug 


•• 

• a 

2 

0*05 

Sub-total: bedding .. 

Footwear 

• e 

• • 

• • 

% 

10 

0*19 

Shoes 

• • 

2 

0*74 

18 

0-41 

Sandal 


- . 


7 

008 

Chappal 

m m 

1 

0-02 

26 

0-3T 

Boots 

• • 

• t 

e e 

2 

0*02 

Slipper 

• • 

• • 

•• 

2 

002 

Socks 


• • 

• * 

4 

0<01 


Snb'toUl: footwear 


3 


0-76 


49 


0*91 



85 


Appendix II— conltd. 


1 


2 


3 

4 

5 

Misedlaneous 







Lauudary 



5 

0*18 

130 

0-71 

Washerman 



17 

0*98 

215 

108 

Washing soaji 


, , 

26 

0*55 

451 

1*56 

Soda 




, , 

14 

003 

Soapchip and poM tler 


, , 

, . 

. • 

1 

0*00 

Tailoring, memlirg, darning 

, , 

, , 

5 

1*22 

60 

0*76 

Repair and mainlon«inc.o of footwear 

(boot 





^polish) 


, , 

, , 

, , 

6 

0*01 

Others 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

1 

000 

Snb-total: misoellaneouR 

• • 

•• 

38 

2*93 

482 

415 

Total: Clothing, biding, etc. 

• • 

•• 

38 

8.75 

482 

13 23 

Misoellamkous 







Medical care 







Doctor’s fee 




.. 

10 

0-38 

Medicine . . 



i 

0*36 

83 

3*16 

Hospitalisation 




, , 

1 

0-56 

Testing charges . . 



, . 

. , 

1 

005 

E.S.I. Premium . . 



15 

0*76 

246 

1*29 

Others 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

2 

OOS 

Sub-total: medical care 

•• 

• • 

16 

1*12 

292 

5 45 

Peretmal care 







Hair oil, pomade, hair cream 



33 

0*32 

476 

0-86 

Bary)er 



35 

0*73 

467 

1-37 

Snow, face cream, wax, etc. 



. , 


29 

009 

Toilet soap 


, , 

32 

0-37 

426 

0-60 

Soap nut 


, . 


, , 

42 

003 

Comb, hair brush .. 


, . 

1 

000 

17 

001 

Pace powder 



, , 

, , 

29 

007 

Tooth paste 





6 

001 

Tooth powder 



i 

0 00 

60 

004 

Tooth brush 





1 

0 00 

Blade 



2 

0 oi 

108 

006 

Shaving soap 


. . 

, , 

, , 

1 

000 

Raaor 





3 

000 

Other shaving requisities 



, , 

• • 

1 

002 

Scents and perfumes 


, , 

, , 

e » 

27 

006 

Others 


•• 

• • 

•* 

27 

004 

Sub-total: persona] care 

•• - 

•• 

38 

1*43 

482 

3 25 

Education and reading 







School and college fees 





141 

1*39 

Books-sohool 





26 

0*34 

Book-genera 1 





1 

0*01 

Hostel or boarding charges . . 





1 

0*09 

Stationery-all kin^ 





45 

0*20 

PnVa.e tuition 


, . 



9 

0*14 

Hews^per 

Periodical and journal 


•• 



8 

5 

0*01 

0*01 

Library diarges 


•• 



4 

0*01 

8ab«total: education and reading 

i 

•• 

•• 

•* 

164 

2*24 





Appendix ll—contd. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Bioreatump tie. 





Cinema . . 

27 

M5 

800 

1*85 

Toy 

• • 


3 

0-01 

Pet animal and bird purchase and maintenance 

• • 

. • 

2 

0-01 

Exhibition, picnic, visit to cultural places 

. . 

• • 

5 

005 

Club-fees and other club expenses 

•• 

a • 

2 

0-00 

Sub«iotal: recreation, etc. 

27 

M5 

304 

1-42 


TfOMportf tic. 

Bail 

• • 

2 

1*01 

32 

0-8S 

Bos 

• • 

7 

0*22 

152 

1*00 

Tram 

• • 

. . 

. . 

1 

0-00 

Rickshaw 

• • 

. . 


74 

0-30 

Horse cab 

• e 

. . 

.. 

1 

0-00 

Taxi 

• • 

. • 

• • 

1 

0*04 

Bicycle (hire) 

• • 

3 

0-11 

23 

0«10 

Petrol, etc. 

• e 

• • 

• • 

1 

0*03 

Repair charges 

• • 

2 

1*73 

23 

0*30 

Other expenses of owned transport . . 


• • 

• • 

2 

0-04 

Postage (including telegram, money order) 


• • 

• • 

10 

0-01 

Others 


2 

0-20 

2 

0*01 

Sub- total; transport, etc. 

•• 

11 

4*17 

244 

2*60 

Suhseriptionj etc. 

Trade union 

. . 

2 

0*03 

92 

0*13 

Religious (including priests) 

. . 

. . 

. . 

26 

0-10 

Gift and charity . . 

• • 

5 

1-41 

46 

0-17 

Ceremonials not elsewhere covered . . 

• • 

1 

1*27 

10 

2*08 

Others 

•• 

•• 

•• 

2 

0*08 


2-58 


Sub-total: subscription, etc. 


8 

•al 


2-71 


156 

flMUM 



87 


APPENDIX 11-^mtd. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

personal effects and ot^er miseellaneoua expenses 

Watoli 


.. 

1 

0*08 

Fountain pen 


, , 

7 

o-ot 

Umbrella . . 

, . 


1 

0*04 

Repair and ni linl oiva nee 

. . 

. . 

5 

0<0> 

Pocket expenses not elRewbero covered 

• • 

• • 

8 

o-ot 

Other miscellaneous expenses 

5 

0*02 

98 

o-ot 

Sub- total: personal effects and other miscollaneous 

expenses 

6 

002 

111 

0-15 

Total: miscellane'ous 

. . 

10-60 

• • 

17*67 

Total; CONSUMPTION EXPENDITURE 

• • 

57-32 

•• 

134-7T 

(6) NON-CONSUMPTION EXPENDITURE 

Taxta 

Mnnioipal tax 

• • 

. • 

1 

0-06 

Otbera 

1 

0-00 

34 

0-01 

Sub-total; taxes 

1 

0-00 

35 

0*07 

Interest and remittance 

Interest paid on loans 

1 

0-21 

142 

2*12 

Remittance to dependants . . 

7 

6-16 

21 

0-00 

Sub-total: inlerest and remittance 

7 

5-37 

156 

3*02 

Savings and investments 

Live-^iock 



1 

0-04 

Bicycle . . . . . . . . 

. . 

. . 

1 

0*57 

Life Insurance — premium 

2 

0-31 

15 

0-25 

Provident Fund contribution 

9 

1-11 

233 

3-40 

Bank and postal savings 

1 

1-30 

2 

0-26 

Others 

10 

3-45 

77 

2-17 

Sub-total: savings and investments . . 

10 

6-17 

272 

6*70 

Debts repaid 

7 

504 

126 

SS9 

Debts repaid 

Sub-total; debts repaid 

7 

6-04 

126 

8-89 

Total: NON-CONSUMPTION EXPENDITURE 

23 

16-68 

305 

18-68 




8S 


Appendix H— concld. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


SUMMARY 




(a) Comumpfion expenditure 

¥ood 

38 

30-49 

482 

78-8* 

Tobacco, pan, supari and intoxicants 

. . 

3-03 

• • 

8>19 

Fuel and light 

29 

1-02 

473 

6'48 

Housing . . 

32 

3-43 

473 

10-03 

Clothing, bedding, etc. 

38 

8-75 

482 

13-23 

Miioella neons 

.. 

10-60 

•• 

17-67 

Total 


57-32 

•• 

134-77 

(6) Non-consumption expenditure 

Taxes, interest and litigation 

. . 

0-21 

. . 

2-19 

Remittance to dependants . . 

7 

5-10 

21 

0-90 

Sayings and investment 

19 

0-17 

272 

6-70 

Debts repaid 

7 

604 

126 

8-89 

Total 

• 

16-58 

•• 

18-68 


L/P(I))282I>ofI.B- 00-13 5«0-aiP8 





ERRATA 


Page 

Chapter/ 

Table 

Col. 

Partioulars 

For 

Read 

6 

Chapter 

2 

• e 

Foot note. 2nd line 

erived rom 

derived from 

9 

Chapter 

2 

• • 

2nd lino from bottom . . 

about 32 por cent 

about 31 per cent 

10 

31 

1 

heading of Col. 1 

Tox 

Sex 

10 

3-1 

1 

last item 

Mntnbor 

Number 

22 

314 

11 

2nd lino 

16*48 

16-42 

27 

4-5 

8 

Total: Income from self 
employment 

M 

1-14 

27 

4' 5 

7 

Total income 

13*27 

113-27 

27 

4-6 

10 

Do. 

10*26 

i06-26 

27 

4*5 

9 

Total receipts 

225. 

225 -OS 

27 

4-5 

9 

Loan taken 

5*12 

52-42 

21 

5*3 

5 

Average per family 


149-33 

35 

5.4 

7 

Percentage of families to 

91 03 

9-03 


total 


36 

5*6 

1 

10th lino 

on-alooholic beverages 

Non-alcoholi< 

verages 

40 

5*8 

11 

4th lino 

13 3 

13 63 

41 

5*9 

1 

2nd lino 

45 — <66 

45— <50 

42 

5 10 

6 

Transport and communi- 
cation 

70*16 

70*46 

43 

61 

4 

7th line 

00 

0*07 

50 

7*3 

1 

3rd line 

facilities 

fainilie.s 

54 

Chapter 

8 

•• 

2nd lino from bottom 

attept 

attempt 

56 

9-2 4 & 5 

heading of Col. 4 & 5 

60— <20 

60— <120 

61 

11 2 

2 

No hath room provided 

61*51 

61*54 

67 

12*4 

1 

5th lino from bottom 

Employ er’.s 

’ Employee’s 

74 

13*5 

1 

6th line from bottom 

rchase 

Purchase 

74 

13-5 

1 

5th lino from bottom 

her 

other 

74 

13-5 

1 

4th line from bottom 

hers 

others 

77 

Chapter 

14 


2nd line from bottom 

bbdt 

debt 

M/P(D)282DofLB 

-550-7-7-66 OIPS 







